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KINGS IN EXILE 
INTRODUCTION 


new under the sun.” So runs the oft- 

repeated phrase, which despite its banality—is 
untrue. The truth rather is—that nothing in the 
life of an individual or in the life of mankind is 
repeated in exactly the same way. ‘True, there are 
frequent, mainly external, resemblances ; but upon 
closer inspection great differences soon come to 
light. 

History, the diary of mankind, confirms this 
assertion. ‘The course of the movements and 
tendencies which history traces is as varied as the 
fates of the co-operating peoples, races and heroes. 

If, nevertheless, we hear so much of alleged 
analogies, of repetitions of the same events and 
fates—even of apparently striking duplication of 
cases, this is not to be explained merely by the 
superficiality of human thinking, but by the 
tendency of the latter, for the sake of convenience, 
to standardize everything, to throw everything 
into broad categories, the great drawers and lumber- 
rooms of the indolent human mind. 

Everything is moving, not, indeed, in a circle, 
but forward. In technique this development is 
obvious: we do not need to prove whether the 
labour of slaves or of the electric motor performs 
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|: has all happened before. “‘ There is nothing 
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the more. In political matters the altitudes cannot 
be measured so simply. If we glance back merely 
over the last two centuries we must admit that 
between the absolute monarchies of Peter the 
Great and Louis XV and the republics of the 
present day, between the serfdom of those times 
and the civic liberties of our day, no analogy can 
be found. In these two centuries alone the absolute 
monarchies developed first into the “ enlightened 
absolutism ”’ of Frederick the Great and Joseph II, 
—then into simple monarchies without absolutism 
—later into monarchies with constitutions, and 
finally into constitutional, democratic States with- 
out monarchs. From the “ L’Etat, c’est moi ” of 
Louis XIV to the democratic republic of modern 
France represents not merely a change, but a 
definite advance. 

Whither this development is leading us 1s unpre- 
dictable. For the moment we can only see whither 
it has led up till now. The unmistakable tendency 
was for the power of the masses to be victoriously 
asserted against the rule of the individual, against 
the rule of the Crown. On the other hand, during 
the last few years, a new tendency has arisen, 
which might be called the enlightened absolutism 
of uncrowned rulers. 

This phenomenon, plainly called Dictatorship, 
does not, however, lend itself to exact specifica- 
tion, for the sole common denominator of the 
various dictatorships is the almost simultaneous 
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appearance of this political form in several States 
during the post-war period. Apart from this, only 
differences can be seen: Mussolini, who governs 
by the side of a king; Stalin, the dictator of the 
proletariat ; Pilsudski, the military dictator ; Hitler, 
the Fascist with an anti-capitalist programme ; 
Horthy, the soldier-oligarch ; Kemal Pasha, the 
reformer-tyrant, and all the others are various 
expressions of the dictatorial power in a State 
wherein no crown any longer reigns (or as good as 
none), and wherein power has either not yet been 
transferred to the people or has been snatched 
away from them. It is manifestly an intermediate 
stage upon a road which emerges out of a world- 
war and post-war chaos, and must lead somewhere. 
On the way masses of people who have lost their 
bearings, fallen into political apathy or given way 
to despair, have been subjugated by ambitious men 
of action. But this political form is incompatible 
with modern human society in its other aspects and 
at its present stage of development, and for this 
reason cannot last. In any case, even the dictator- 
ship of the twentieth century reveals a characteristic, 
almost democratic feature : the dictators no longer 
spring from royal houses, but from modest homes ; 
the dictators of to-day are ex-paperhangers, ex- 
masons and ex-officers. 

Mankind, like the individual, never reaches a 
final goal, but is ever pushing forward. Results, 
however, are as unequal as life itself. There are 
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periods in history that are rich in really valuable 
achievements. Our age, however, apart from 
purely technical innovations, is, especially as far 
as Europe is concerned, a sterile epoch, which 
ought to bear on its escutcheon the mathematical 
minus sign,—the sign of negations. Among these 
negations the most striking is the wholesale loss 
of thrones and crowns. This is something that 
has really never happened before. The abdication 
or expulsion of individual monarchs is, to be sure, 
not unknown in world history, but it has happened 
so rarely that the cases might be counted on the 
ten fingers. And centuries intervene between 
each particular case. Even when Napoleon had 
dreamed out his great dream and the Vienna 
Congress had reshaped the whole of Europe, 
apart from the “ Usurper”’ himself, only petty 
princes were without place or State. 

But now, in our days, the oldest and mightiest 
dynasties of the world have collapsed almost 
simultaneously. Hapsburg and MHohenzollern, 
Romanov and Bourbon, Coburg, Braganza and 
Wittelsbach, the Sultan of Turkey, the Shah of 
Persia and the Emperor of China—all these 
potentates, all these proud members of thousand 
years old ruling houses are suddenly overthrown, 
expelled and banished. And now, like fallen 
divinities, they are all exiled from their erstwhile 
Olympus. 

And the peculiar part of it, the part which has 
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never happened before, is precisely this : that they 
are all still alive ; twelve of the greatest potentates 
of the earth, who once ruled with regal sway, are 
still living, but living outside the lost paradise and 
looking longingly towards their countries. 

Europe has become a unique natural sanctuary 
for the protection of dethroned and dying princely 
houses. 

Nothing happens by chance. Everything has its 
causes ; the only question being whether we are 
able to detect them. It is not enough to be able 
to read in the great diary of mankind, in world 
history, the mere record of the facts ; it is more 
important to draw right conclusions from accurate 
data. Not only: “ gouverner, c’est prévoir,”— 
but : ‘‘révolter, c’est prévoir.”” In the post-war era 
men appear to have correctly interpreted their 
time, the hour of revolution. They seem to have 
felt, with the true instinct of the masses, that 
crowns were ripe to fall beneath the first storm. 
They seem to have felt that the time had gone by 
when a man, wise or foolish, strong or weak, could 
rule over millions of his fellows merely because he 
had sprung from a particular family. And inas- 
much as nations and masses had arrived simul- 
taneously at this perception, the cry of the millions 
for freedom developed into such a violent storm 
as to lift the rulers from their thrones and land 
them in far-off countries. 

But how it came about that millions reached this 
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perception simultaneously no one can adequately 
explain; here even popular psychology is ex- 
hausted in suppositions and hypotheses. What 
alone is certain is that this did happen all at once 
and led to a successful result. It cannot have been 
mere chance, for who can believe in twelve 
simultaneous accidents all resembling each other ? 
Consequently there must have been at work a force 
whose manifestations we can admire without being 
acquainted with its properties, as in the case of 
electricity, which we have used for a long time 
without having surprised its inmost secret. 

Thus, by what looks like chance, but actually by 
virtue of historical necessity, twelve powerful 
rulers have been dethroned and deprived of their 
countries and twelve great dynasties overthrown. 

In this book we propose to tell the story of their 
fates. Sine ira et studio. Without ill-will and 
without favour. 

As contemporaries we should describe what 
happened and how for the benefit of posterity : 
and precisely because we are contemporaries it is 
not easy to be impartial. But we will make an 
honest attempt to be so, although monarchists 
may think we are too radical, and republicans that 
we are too loyal. It is immaterial ; our picture as 
a whole is intended to convey historical truth, and 
that is our aim and object. Do not therefore expect 
from this book either apotheosis or pamphleteering, 
monarchical propaganda or kicks at fallen greatness. 
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One thing may be justly expected—that this book 
is interesting. And it will be: the material itself 
is so alive in every sense of the word that it would 
be very difficult to present it in a way that bored 
the reader. 

The only apparent danger would be the twelve 
repetitions of similar fates. Apart from the fact 
that we generally deny the existence of similar 
human destinies, each concrete case presents such 
a divergence of incidents that no single case 
resembles another. ‘The background and the 
foreground, the chain of events that culminated 
in the overthrow, as well as the hopes and prospects 
of the present, are fundamentally different in 
every case. And the revolutions that expelled the 
rulers were not made according to pattern, nor 
were the flights of the monarchs arranged by a 
master of ceremonies ; every one of them had a 
character of its own. The story ought not, 
therefore, to be tedious ! 

Of the twenty European States,—not counting 
Andorra, Monaco and Luxemburg,—only two 
were republics: France and Switzerland, prior 
to the war. To-day there are in Europe ten great 
republics, and the entire trunk of the Continent 
has adopted this political form. Only peninsulas 
and coastal States—the Balkans, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Holland and Belgium—still remain kingdoms, not 
forgetting the British Isles. Geographical position 
and especially the vicinity of the sea seem not 
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altogether without influence upon political con- 
stitutions. 


If this twilight of the gods were not so all 
pervading, descending at once upon so many 
States and dynasties, there would be no reason for 
regarding the new Situation as one of finality. 
The republican constitution was familiar enough 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages,—to mention 
only Athens, Rome and the Italian Republics,— 
and yet it was supplanted for long centuries by 
empires and monarchies. France alone has changed 
its political constitution seven times in the last 
hundred and forty years: Republic, Empire, 
Monarchy, Citizen Monarchy, Second Republic, 
Second Empire, Third Republic. 

It would, therefore, be quite conceivable that 
this time, too, we are only witnessing an episode 
in the everlasting ebb and flow of the undulatory 
movement of history, and that on this occasion 
also, dethronement will be followed by restoration, 
as so often before. Theoretically this objection 
is as valid as it was formerly, but its practical 
likelihood is diminished by the circumstance that 
this time we are not concerned with an isolated 
instance, but with such a number of simultaneous 
examples as to exclude the possibility of support 
from other rulers, which was such an important 
factor in previous restorations. 
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At any rate, we will not confine ourselves to the 
mere description of the fall and life of a particular 
monarch, but will also carefully appraise any 
attempts at, and prospects of, restoration. It goes 
without saying that we refrain from prophecy ; 
the facts shall speak for themselves. Not only 
their chances in the future, but also the immediate 
causes which impelled the various monarchs to 
flee, are to be the subject of our truthful narrative. 
It is not so easy to find the truth here. 

The flight of a king from his own country is 
from the very first day not only the most suitable 
material for the growth of a legend, but also to a 
supreme degree a political event “ distorted by 
faction’s favour and hate.” For which purpose 
stereotyped expressions are created for use when- 
ever occasion demands. For Royalists, the King 
(Emperor) is a martyr, who leaves his country for 
purely unselfish reasons, in order to prevent civil 
war and bloodshed. The Republicans for their 
part stigmatise the crowned fugitive as a common 
coward, who sends others to their death, while not 


- venturing to risk his own skin. 





Both parties correctly perceive from the outset 


that the probability or improbability of a subse- 


_ quent restoration depends largely upon how the 
_ story of the flight has impressed itself upon the 
- popular mind, whether in a favourable or unfavour- 


able light. Consequently, more lies are told about 
| these royal departures than about any other events. 
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And yet the progress of a flight, which is 
observed by innumerable witnesses, is a fact that 
is relatively simple to reconstruct in comparison 
with the no less contestable fact of the pecuniary 
circumstances of the escaped monarch. Here, too, 
the parties with good psychological instinct have 
seized a means which is calculated to appeal to 
human nature. Well-contrived propaganda and 
calculated calumny wrestle here with the primitive 
but effective weapons of envy and sympathy. 
Here the slogan of the millions hidden abroad—if 
possible with the enemy—there, the starveling 
royal family with the under-nourished, innocent 
children. The chapter ‘ Money in exile” plays a 
particularly important part in the imagination of 
peoples, and we will also try to separate truth from 
exaggeration with regard to this question. 

We shall therefore see the twelve monarchs in 
flight, and then become acquainted with their 
lives and aspirations in exile. In describing the 
daily lives of ex-kings we are moved by higher 
aims than pandering to the appetite for sensation 
or the satisfaction of mere curiosity. It is certainly 
not without profit to learn what manner of men 
they were who decided the issues of war and peace 
and meted out life or death to so many millions of 
men. 

As long as they were in power, we could hear 
and read a good deal about them, but never the 
truth. They lived in their castles remote from the 
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people, and every word they uttered was first 
carefully prepared and chosen by cabinet ministers 
and court chamberlains,—and every sentence re- 
ferring to them was paid for, censured, suggested or 
ordered. They lived their lives isolated from their 
people. Their entourage consisted of members of 
the most exclusive families and of the highest 
dignitaries. The latter formed a living wall 
around the person of the ruler. The isolation was 
often so complete that his own people were 
frequently unable to recognize not merely the 
intellectual or temperamental peculiarities, but 
even the physical defects and flaws of a ruler. 
From the supramundane heights on which they 
dwelt only an idealised, long-range picture of them 
was visible to their loyal subjects. 

These immense distances are obliterated in 
exile. ‘To be sure, exile does not by a long way 
signify equality with other mortals. ‘There are 
still castles, court officials and ceremonies,— 
occasionally even more elaborate in order to mask 
the absence of power ; but the castles are, in fact, 
smaller, the entourage less numerous, and finally 
the king who was an institution at home and an 
unapproachable inhabitant of the Empyrean, 
becomes visible himself. 

‘No man is a hero to his valet,”’ runs the old 
saying, which is by no means unconditionally true 
for all its antiquity. Napoleon, for example, was 
never greater than at St. Helena. Packed with his 
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companions in a confined log-cabin, hurled from 
the loftiest heights, treated with indignity, cut off 
from the world, without hope, he endured every- 
thing with a calmness and strength that filled his 
embittered servants with vast respect. 

The lot of his colleagues in exile is not so hard. 
They do not live upon a lonely rock in the midst 
of the boundless ocean. And for this reason we 
are able to see them all the better at close quarters. 
It will transpire in due course whether they gain in 
stature from closer proximity. 


A common and striking feature of the story of 
this mass flight of monarchs, which has almost 
become an epidemic, was its bloodless, even 
friendly and peaceable course. In former times a 
revolution signified a life or death struggle between 
king and people, and if the person of the deposed 
monarch could be seized, it was all over with him. 
In former revolutions the ruler deprived of power 
left the land he had lost amid a thousand dangers, 
by devious paths, and made himself unrecognizable 
by the most impossible disguises. If he were 
recognized and captured, the only conveyance 
which the new ruler placed at his disposal was the 
tumbril to conduct him to the place of execution. 
In contrast to this, all of our twelve monarchs 
could not only leave their country in peace, 
unpursued and unmolested, but in royal trains 
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placed at their disposal for this special purpose by 
the new governments. With the exception of the 
Czar,—who was murdered sixteen months after 
his abdication on the occasion of the counter- 
revolutionary Koltschak offensive—all of the de- 
throned rulers journeyed into banishment, with 
their families and their property, in perfect peace 
and security. 

This sharp distinction between tumbril and 
saloon carriage,—between guillotine and princely 
settlement is only to be explained by the profound 
political and social changes of modern times. 

As long as a fruit is not yet ripe, it can only be 
plucked from the tree by force; let it ripen, and 
when its time has come it falls off itself with the 
first gust of wind. In times when nations were not 
sufficiently prepared for self-government, the re- 
moval of monarchs, like an amputation, was bound 
to be attended with bloodshed. So that they might 
have no more sovereigns, the French cut off the 
head of Louis XVI. To-day the operation would 
be performed painlessly and bloodlessly: king 
and country would live on _ peaceably—only 
separate and apart. 


We often hear the saying: “ Every country has 
the government it deserves.’ It would be more 
correct to say that every nation has the political 
constitution that it needs at the moment. 
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It cannot be denied that the masses always re- 
quire leadership, and very often a leader. Whether 
this leader is called king, president or dictator, 
depends not so much upon him as upon the stage 
of political, social and economic development 
which the masses have reached. ‘That races and 
peoples politically and ethnologically diverse, but 
economically dependent upon one another, may 
at particular times of their history require united 
leadership, and therefore a king, is proved not only 
by the example of the former Danubian Monarchy 
(Germans, Hungarians, Slavs),—of England 
(Britons, Irish, Scotch),—of Russian (Russians, 
Poles, etc.), but above all by the fact itself, that 
these States have really had a monarch for many 
centuries, which without internal necessity would 
not by any means have been possible for so long 
merely through one family imposing its will on the 
nation. 

That monarchy and tyranny are to-day no 
longer interchangeable ideas is shown, among 
other things, by the example of Britain, where the 
King of England possesses much less power, 
initiative and veto than the President of the 
Republic of the United States of North America. 
Modern monarchy is therefore a constitutional 
and democratic type of State, with an hereditary, 
crowned president. “Le roi reégne, mais ne 
gouverne pas.” The king reigns, but does not 
govern. 
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If we accept the most out-and-out democracy 
instead of the autocratic rule of the individual as the 
tendency and provisional goal of historical develop- 
ment, this does not mean the end of monarchs,— 
although it may connote the end of absolute 
monarchs. 

‘ Rarely is any change for the better,’”’—maintain 
the sceptics. But mankind exists only because it 
can hope—and those who hope always hope for 
something better. 


Among the many “ Internationals” which in 
the beginning of the twentieth century proclaimed 
more or less noisily their world-encompassing 
power, the mightiest were precisely those which 
talked the least about their international relation- 
ships or simply denied their existence. 

The Socialist International could not prevent 
the workers of the various warring powers and 
groups, the proletarians of all countries, firing on 
each other and killing each other. The equally 
numerous and widely diffused peace societies and 
feminist movements were similarly impotent when 
their hour struck and the world war broke out. 
Even the Church, undoubtedly for fifteen hundred 
years the most powerful and best organised world 
power, failed in this respect. The silent inter- 
national of Capital never for one moment lost 
contact during the entire war with the hostile 
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money magnates, but it was unable to make its 
power felt to the extent that might have been ex- 
pected in the modern era of trusts and great banks. 

And the international of crowned heads,—this 
once so sure and confident force, formally not 
existing at all but always and everywhere percept- 
ible, was also paralysed. This force, which in past 
times acted so frequently and so effectively as 
soon as the monarchical principle seemed anywhere 
to be menaced—could no longer be exerted with 
the customary pressure. However bitter the feuds 
between countries and courts in former centuries, 
as soon as the monarchy as such, the existence of 
the crown and the dynasty itself was in danger, all 
the other courts and rulers—the foe of yesterday 
being often the first—hastened to its assistance. 

It was no mere phrase, no empty ceremonial 
formula, when monarchs addressed each other in 
their correspondence as “ My dear brother,” or 
“Cousin.” The genealogical tables prove that in 
the course of centuries all the princely houses have 
become inter-related and connected by marriage. 
It was a simple and familiar duty dictated by self- 
interest to assist threatened princes: but it was 
also an important extra-political interest that one’s 
brother-in-law, who was in most cases an ally at 
the same time, should not lose his power. And 
a no less urgent reason of an internal political 
character required that one’s own people should 
not be seduced into the imitation of a bad example. 
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Thus the solidarity of peoples, weak because 
unorganized, was confronted by the international 
of crowned heads, strong because in constant and 
swift contact with its immense resources. And 
for centuries it acquitted itself in brilliant fashion— 
we need only refer to the Holy Alliance—up to 
most recent times. 

That this supreme international has at last 
broken down is a remarkable sign of the times. 

As the masses became organized the common 
interest of crowns was gradually undermined. Parlia- 
mentarism, democracy and republican tendencies 
in most countries, even in the time of monarchy, 
made it impossible for the ruler to continue to 
conduct a personal foreign policy. Thus the 
valuable and effective mutual support of the various 
courts fell away. Each prince remained, in a sense, 
isolated, without the stay of group support, alone 
in the midst of his people. When, therefore, the 
great decisive struggle, the World War, came, 
every ruler in Europe was faced with the plain 
alternatives of identifying himself with his own 
people against foreign nations and foreign princes, 
which meant another chance,—or identifying him- 
self with the foreign princes, that is, his relations, 
against the wishes of his own people, which meant 
immediate revolution. It went without saying 
that each prince chose the former. Thus the 
international of rulers ceased to exercise its old 
function of propping and saving tottering thrones. 
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These tottering thrones were then left to their 
fate, and one after another they collapsed. They 
buried in their ruins not only their own rulers, but 
also the hope of the latter’s companions in mis- 
fortune. 

The proudest international of history, the inter- 
national of ings, a peli to ee 


Man, ——— is a wei — _ mortals 
who stand on the loftiest heights feel the need of 
support and the benefits of mutual assistance. 
They now join not ordinary associations or clubs 
but the most exclusive associations, in accordance 
with their former high position. After the inter- 
national of active rulers, of beat: possidentes, ceased to 
exist, there arose in our time a combination of retired 
rulers, of kings extra dominium, of monarchs in exile. 

Common aims and desires, the revival of the 
monarchical idea and as a final aim, the Restora- 
tion, necessarily lead to a close co-operation, and 
thus there 1s arising in front of us the unpre- 
cedented phenomenon of a union of dethroned 
monarchs. 

In the following pages it will be our endeavour 
not only to draw a pen portrait of the various 
members of this exclusive union, to present a 
snapshot of them in repose, but also to tell our 
story in such a way as to leave on the minds of our 
readers a truthful and lifelike impression of each 
of the principal characters. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II 


E was born as heir-apparent to a Prussia 
H powerfully in the ascendant. At fifteen 

he witnessed the victory over Denmark, 
at seventeen Kéniggritz, which assured German 
predominance over Austria. And when twenty- 
one years old he saw France prone at the feet of 
his grandfather, Wilhelm I. Sedan; Versailles ; 
German Empire. And the grandfather an old man, 
while he was young. Bismarck prepared his empire. 

The fabulous youth of an imperial prince. 
Journeys, homage, presents. Visits to grand- 
mother, Victoria of England, the most powerful 
queen in the world, and to grandfather, Wilhelm I, 
the most powerful emperor in the world. Student 
years in Bonn, as “ Borusse”’ corps student, 
playing at soldiers in Potsdam, as officer of the 
Regiment of Hussars. Always and everywhere 
admired, mobbed, idolized: he is the future 
Emperor ! And at nine-and-twenty he is so. And 
for fully thirty years afterwards Emperor William 
II remained the most admired, most feared, most 
talked about man in the whole world. “ The 
Kaiser !’’ A demigod. 

Only when we are acquainted with all these 
crowded years, from childhood to age, only then 
can we understand the Emperor William of yester- 
day and the Emperor William of to-day. Growing 
up in the intoxication of victory, attaining every- 
thing attainable, never encountering contradiction, 
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let alone opposition, he was bound at length to 
look upon himself as a superman. Consequently 
he must feel his overthrow, loss of power and exile 
more poignantly than anyone else. 

For thirty years Emperor William was not only 
the absolute master of Germany, not only the 
decisive influence in the affairs of all Europe, but 
also the all-knowing and almighty professor and 
judge concerning all the questions of life. He had 
his opinions about everything—and his opinions 
had the force and effect of an unappealable law. 
As ruler he was an ex-officio diplomat,—as supreme 
war lord he was, of course, a soldier above all. 
And he was also a tireless orator. He published 
his speeches and his correspondence in book 
form, for he was a writer as well—and 1s still one 
to-day ; in exile he has already written three 
books. As promoter of the German Fleet he was a 
sailor par excellence,—his Kiel regattas are still 
remembered,—in a meticulous order of the day 
he even specified at what angle the sailors should 
raise and drop their arms and caps, when giving 
three cheers for the Emperor. As monarch by 
the Grace of God he was not only devout, but 
himself proclaimed the Gospel, and even in Doorn 
preaches most of the Sunday sermons. He liked 
to turn his hand to journalism and wrote articles 
upon the most varied questions—or orders of the 
day. Likewise as painter and artist he considered 
himself so gifted that at seventeen years old he 
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sent a painting to a great Berlin Exhibition. But 
the wise Wilhelm I had the picture removed before 
the opening, upon the ground that it was not 
compatible with the dignity of the imperial house 
to expose any work by a member of the dynasty 
to public criticism. . 

The Emperor is well known as connoisseur and 
critic of all the plastic arts ; he has also energetic- 
ally encouraged certain branches, such as the 
painting of sea-scapes and fleets, for the 
purpose of popularizing his programme of a bigger 
fleet. As architect he has always himself sketched 
the basic idea of whatever buildings he wanted ; 
in exile he has even offered his architectural talent 
to a Hague building enterprise. In philosophy, 
as well as in archeology, he is—d /a Frederick the 
Great—extraordinarily adept, and in these questions 
too he always has the last word in after-dinner 
talks. 

In the chase he was the best shot and most 
successful huntsman, as tennis player, fencer, 
rider, cragsman, the most brilliant sportsman— 
even in the arts of conjuring he exhibited such 
dexterity that his company,—to whom he deigned, 
when in good-humour, to show his skill,—were 
quite beside themselves with sheer admiration. 
In house concerts he sang songs and arias with 
great success. His histrionic talent is proverbial ; 
he was really a master of pose. 

Emperor William was swayed by an irresistible 
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impulse to express his personality in action and 
utterance on every conceivable occasion. Filled 
with the consciousness of divine favour, he was 
from the beginning firmly convinced that he knew 
everything, and knew everything better than anyone 
else. This conviction gave him the courage to 
pronounce judgment upon every question of life. 
The Byzantine obsequiousness and sycophancy 
that surrounded him acclaimed all the tones of his 
voice and all his gestures with ecstatic delight and 
uncritical adulation. 

From the first day of his princely life, until the 
day of his flight in his sixtieth year, all that he had 
ever done, exclaimed, said or otherwise expressed, 
was declared to be famous, ingenious, splendid and 
divine. A great literature of eulogy arose around 
him. Thick books appeared from the master 
minds of art and science, which with German 
thoroughness analysed, interpreted and explained 
his attitude towards a particular technical question 
as the basic law of a fresh development. With the 
exception of Bismarck, his whole life long he saw 
none but bowed figures before him, heard nothing 
but enthusiastic assent, received nothing but 
homage and ovations. Where 1s the man who 
possesses enough discrimination and self-criticism 
to be able, in these circumstances and in such an 
atmosphere, to estimate rightly his own value, the 
proper limits of his capacities ? Emperor William 
was wholly lacking in this self-criticism, and 
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criticism, if it come at all, must come from 
without. | 

This monarch, pampered from birth by circum- 
stances and by men, was compelled on the roth 
November, 1918, to flee from his country. 

On this day, at five o’clock in the morning, at 
the headquarters of the supreme command of the 
Army in Spa the final decision was taken: the 
Kaiser must leave the country ! And in the fog of a 
grey November morning two motor-cars set out 
in the direction of the Dutch frontier. The royal 
train, with entourage, staff and luggage, escorted 
through Liége, was to follow the fugitives. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the Kaiser 
reached the German-Dutch frontier near Eysden. 
His arrival was advised neither by telegraph nor 
otherwise ; eavesdropping, treachery or attack was 
feared. The frontier sentry saw only the German 
uniforms, and fetched his officer. The Kaiser 
alighted from the car, mentioned his name and 
handed his sword to the astonished Dutchman. It 
resembles the final act in a heroic play. 

He has left Germany. Now he is standing on 
foreign soil. But he does not yet know whether he 
will be even tolerated and received here. The 
Dutch officer conducts the interned—for that is 
what they are now—to a small corrugated-iron 
barracks. This is the sole shelter here, no other 
house, no station, merely this frontier post. The 
only link with the great world is a telephone 
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wire. This wire must now justify its existence. 
Instructions are requested from The Hague. At 
first they think the frontier guard has gone crazy. 
Then they do not know what they are to do with 
the unexpected guest of high degree. What will 
his enemies, what will the Entente say to this? 
Nor do they know where they are to accommodate 
him. The usually so calm Dutch Government 
officials work under high pressure. Ministers are 
glued to the telephone receivers. And the German 
Emperor is waiting in a lonely barracks, in the 
anteroom of the country. Behind him the explod- 
ing revolution,—before him uncertainty, at the 
best exile. 

The day passes. No answer comes from The 
Hague. Queen and Government have a difficult 
decision to reach. At the frontier, however, the 
overtaking royal train arrives and has to halt the 
moment it is on Dutch soil. The Emperor enters 
a saloon carriage. In this there is something 
symbolic : he has no longer any stable home. And 
he passes the first night, when no longer in 
Germany nor yet received in Holland, in a first- 
class carriage, “‘ Green Henry.” 

Not until the afternoon of the following day—it 
was Monday, the 11th November, did the joyful 
but melancholy permission come: he might go 
into exile! And the royal train drove westward 
with a sudden jerk as if it wanted to shake the native 
dust off its wheels. The journey’s end was a tiny, 
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remote station, Maarn, at a dead end, near the 
township of Rheuen, some seven miles distant 
from Amerongen. 

Slowly, solemnly, and in deathly stillness, like a 
funeral transport, the long, black royal train, with 
blinds pulled down, glided into the secluded, 
deserted station of Maarn at three o’clock in the 
afternoon in a cold drizzle. Only the Governor of 
the Province of Utrecht, Count Lynden, Count 
Godard Bentinck, General Onnen, the chief of 
the Internment Department, and the station 
officials on duty were allowed to remain on the 
platform. In front of the little village station, 
however, in the dismal, rainy November afternoon, 
awaited a gaping crowd whom swift-footed rumour 
had hurried here, among them a number of journal- 
ists with expectant cameras. 

The train had scarcely come to a standstill when 
the Kaiser stepped out behind a lackey in field-grey, 
who carried a cloak and a small trunk. He was ina 
general’s uniform, with fur collar and cape, with- 
out sword, with a stick in his hand. He approached 
the Governor and Count Bentinck and shook them 
cordially by the hand. He inquired of his old 
acquaintance Bentinck, the lord of Amerongen 
Castle,—the words are the first spoken in exile,— 
not exactly imperial, but human: “ Well, what do 
you think of this ? ” 

Count Bentinck silently conducted his future 


guest to the closed car waiting in readiness in front 
Cc 
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of the tiny station. The Kaiser followed him, 
seriously returning as he passed the silent greetings 
of the group of journalists. When he heard friendly 
cries, loud greetings among the crowd, he was on 
the point of making a gracious acknowledgment 
when hostile shouts of protest sounded shrill and 
sharp from the other side. Thereupon, crestfallen 
and embarrassed, he entered the car. 

But he must again—for the second time in his 
life—wait. The Dutch General Onnen, his official 
escort and guard, was not yet there. He had first 
to make a telephonic report to The Hague. And 
seated beside Count Bentinck, in front of the 
station building in the pouring rain, Emperor 
William had to submit to the curious crowd, which 
had long broken through the feeble barrier of 
police, staring at him to their hearts’ content 
through the window panes. His suite was already 
beginning to alight from the royal train, and the 
innumerable luggage, including provisions and 
cases of wine, was unloaded in hasty con- 
fusion. 

At last the General came and joined the Kaiser. 
The car moved away in the direction of “ Huis 
Amerongen.” During the journey, which lasted 
barely a quarter of an hour, the Kaiser remained 
silent. He had great and shattering events behind 
him, he had been travelling a day and a half; he 
was tired. As he entered the spacious castle hall, 


he said to Count Godard, rubbing his cold hands : 
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Now you must give me a cup of hot real good 
English tea.” 

In Amerongen the Kaiser was first able to con- 
template the events of the fatal last six weeks. It 
was a great chapter of world history. 

The War was lost. The Entente was pressing 
irresistibly forward. The German Supreme Com- 
mand was anxious to save Germany from invasion 
by an immediate armistice and peace offer. This 
was October 1918. The twelfth hour had struck. 
Wilson, however, announced that he would have 
no dealings with ‘‘ the monarchical autocrats of 
Germany, ’—that is, with the Emperor William. 
Prince Max of Baden, the Kaiser’s cousin and new 
Imperial Chancellor, attempted the impossible 
in order to avert the coming catastrophe. He 
wanted to save the imperial throne for the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty, but knew this could only be done 
if Wilhelm immediately abdicated in favour of his 
grandson. Even then it was more than question- 
able whether it would not have been too late. 

Emperor William, however, was not minded to 
abdicate. In fact he returned to Berlin in the 
beginning of October, received the oaths of new 
ministers, followed the course of things with his 
usual interest,—and remained. He was perfectly 
well aware—the foreign embassies repeated the 
information daily—that the French and the 
English intended to invade Germany if “ Le 
Kaiser ” should still be at her head. But the 
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Kaiser did not stir. His inexhaustible vitality 
prompted him to seek new supports when the 
Army, hitherto the most powerful of them, failed. 
He began to fraternize with the popular representa- 
tives, even with the Social Democrats. This, 
however, displeased the generals. And at the end 
of the month, on the 29th October, at the instiga- 
tion of the Supreme Army Command, the Kaiser 
suddenly left the capital, in order to join his 
generals at the Headquarters in Spa. He did not 
know that on this day he was seeing Berlin for the 
last time. 

Of this step the Chancellor, Prince Max of 
Baden, was not informed until after the event. He 
felt that the flight of the monarch to the Army 
would only increase the internal excitement and 
tension. The Prince, therefore, immediately de- 
spatched Drews, the Minister for the Interior, to 
the Kaiser at Spa. Drews was to try to prevent 
the worst: to all intents the Kaiser had now 
openly chosen between the people and the military, 
inasmuch as he contemplated playing off the 
military against the people. Drews was to restrain 
him from this last step, and, in the name of the 
Government, to urge abdication upon him as the 
only alternative. 

The Minister of the Interior was received at Spa 
on the rst November. He was heard—and sent 
empty away. 

But events were already marching with seven- 
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leagued boots. The front was no longer intact. 
In the Reichstag the nationalities—Poles and 
Alsatians—openly announced their defection from 
the Empire, and in Kiel the great mutiny broke 
out. A week after Drews’s unsuccessful mission the 
Social Democrats presented an ultimatum: they 
demanded Wilhelm’s abdication. If the Kaiser 
stayed, the leaders of the Social Democrats would 
put themselves at the head of the revolution. 

The Prince of Baden announced this news at the 
same time as he tendered his own resignation to 
Spa. Wilhelm did not answer personally, but 
simply intimated to the Chancellor that he con- 
sidered it to be his duty to remain at his post. 

But on the same evening, the 8th November, he 
held a war council to discuss marching on Berlin. 
Hindenburg and Gré6ner were against, Plessen in 
favour. Emperor William, however, gave orders 
“to start an operation in the interior,’ and issued 
instructions. But who would carry them out? 
Already the Supreme Command had received 
numerous advices of disobedience, even disobedi- 
ence of a number of troops specially detailed to 
protect General Headquarters. 

On this fatal evening the Prince-Chancellor 
telephoned the Kaiser several times, pleading with 
him in his own name and in the name of the Crown 
Prince to abdicate and thereby save the crown for 
the Hohenzollern dynasty and for his grandson, 
If this abdication were forthcoming at once 
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Germany would remain a monarchy: otherwise 
the republic was inevitable. And the Prince of 
Baden, who was himself in the line of succession, 
tried to persuade and enlighten the ruler in his own 
interest. He could tell the Kaiser what others 
perhaps dare not or would not inform him: that 
in Munich the republic had already been pro- 
claimed, that the troops could no longer be relied 
on, that workers and soldiers’ councils were sitting 
in Cologne and Schwerin. And he ended with a 
plea for immediate and voluntary abdication. 

And what kind of answer did the Kaiser make to 
this all-shattering news, to this last appeal to his 
magnanimity ? “‘ Nonsense! The troops are with 
me ! To-morrow we march against the interior ! ” 
(Max wv. Baden, 9 Novr.) 

‘To-morrow ! But there was to be no to-morrow, 
at least not as he understood the meaning of the 
word, ‘The morrow when it came was bereft of a 
future ; it was the Kaiser’s last day on German 
soil. It was the 9th November. 

Early this day a Crown Council was held in the 
Villa Fraineuse, the imperial residence in Spa. 
There were present Hindenburg, Groner, Hintze, 
Count Schulenburg, Plessen and a number of the 
higher officers. Subject of discussion: “ Report 
as to operation ordered by the Kaiser against the 
interior.’ Hindenburg judged its execution to 
be impossible, as also did General Gréner ;—Count 
Schulenburg and Plessen were for the operation. 
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Following the report the officers present were 
interrogated as to the reliability of a number of 
corps, and out of sixteen answers, twelve were in 
the negative, while there was not a single confident 
affirmative. The Kaiser hesitated. Finally he 
declared that after the armistice he would return 
peacefully to the head of the Army. He had 
therefore settled with himself that he would not 
march against Berlin, but simply go home. 

At this moment the prediction of the Prince- 
Chancellor was verified : what would have been 
certain salvation yesterday is too late to-day. 
Everything is already too late to-day. The Kaiser 
was called to the Berlin telephone: the military 
governor of Berlin begged to report that all the 
troops hiad gone over to the workers, the Comman- 
dant himself was left quite alone. An hour before 
when Prince Max of Baden had reported that the 
Naumburger riflemen, the Alexander regiment 
and the Jiiteborger artillery had already stepped 
out on this path, it was thought in Spa that the 
Chancellor wanted to intimidate the Kaiser by 
alarming news. ‘The Kaiser mistrusted his only 
real friend. His much-vaunted knowledge of 
human nature suddenly forsook him. 

Everyone had suddenly deserted him. By way 
of reply to the intention just expressed by the 
Kaiser to lead the Army peaceably home, General 
Gréner now declared bluntly that the Army would 
indeed march back home peaceably and in good 
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order, but not under the Kaiser’s command. And 
to make his meaning perfectly clear, Gréner added 
that the Army no longer stood behind the Kaiser. 
Only then did it dawn on the Kaiser that he 
could remain Emperor no longer. Then Count 
Schulenburg made the proposal that Wilhelm 
should abdicate only as German Emperor, but not 
as King of Prussia. Hindenburg and the Crown 
Prince, who had just arrived, were also in favour 
of this proposed solution. When the Chancellor 
again rang up from Berlin, von Hintze, the emis- 
sary of the Berlin Foreign Office, was about to 
announce the abdication that had been decided 
upon when Schulenburg snatched the receiver 
out of his hands, and desired the Chancellor to have 
patience while the imperial resolve was being 
formulated, written down and signed. Schulen- 
burg energetically implored the insistent Chancellor 
to wait another half-hour; after all, an imperial 
abdication was a big thing, which must be deliber- 
ated. About the partial reservation of power which 
was intended Count Schulenburg said nothing at 
the telephone—he intended to confront the Govern- 
ment with an accomplished and unalterable fact. 
But the Chancellor had no time and could no 
longer have any patience: he was in Berlin and it 
was the gth November ! The masses, workers and 
soldiers together, were filling the streets of Berlin 
in immense multitudes, and the leaders of the 
Social Democrats, the colleagues of yesterday, 
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were leading the masses and haranguing them. 
To prevent the momentarily expected proclamation 
of the republic, the Chancellor announced that 
“the Emperor and King had resolved to renounce 
the throne.” “‘ Appointment of a regency,” “ Ebert 
designated for Imperial Chancellor... .” “ Uni- 
versal suffrage. . . . Legislative German national 
assembly . . . the future political constitution of the 
German people . . . to be finally determined.”’ 

Too late! This also was now too late. That same 
hour the republic was proclaimed in Berlin. 

When, however, the Kaiser was informed of his 
abdication both as Emperor and as King, he was 
beside himself, and talked of treachery, the Chan- 
cellor’s treachery. And he drafted a flaming tele- 
gram of protest: he was and remained King of 
Prussia! But Berlin was already acclaiming the 
republic. 

Field-Marshal von Hindenburg had solemnly 
declared that, according to the latest reports, the 
troops were no longer behind the Kaiser. General 
Groner, General von Marschall, Admiral von 
Scheer and Vice-Admiral von Levetzow were 
witnesses of this fateful notification. Each of them 
knew perfectly well what that meant. On this 
occasion it signified: Le Roi est mort, vive la 
Republique! As to the fallen Kaiser, it only 
remained for him to decide the last great question : 
if and how he would die. The great, the tragic 
opportunity was there, and no other alternative 
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seemed possible at all. In Berlin—revolution : 
in the Army—insurrection. Shall he seek a hero’s 
death at the front,—the front was drawing hourly 
nearer and was still under heavy fire,—or shall he 
die by his own hand ?—that was the great alterna- 
tive. Wilhelm II spoke of fighting, fighting to the 
end! And not only did he talk, but he acted. He 
had arms and ammunition brought into his villa. 
And when his last residence was sufficiently armed, 
he stepped, his mind made up, into the adjacent 
royal train,—and went to sleep. 

When he arose on the morning of the roth 
November he notified Hindenburg that his resolve 
to stay and not to flee was irrevocable. At noon he 
gave a luncheon in the royal train. 

He remained, and was resolved to remain. Late 
in the evening, however, came the summons from 
Hintze and Hindenburg: to Holland at once! 
while the going was good ! But the Kaiser would 
not be ordered about ! His answer : he would flee, 
but not before dawn ! 

And, in fact, he did not flee before five o’clock 
in the morning. 

What has he missed ? Strictly speaking, nothing. 
He is alive, he is now seventy-three years old, hale 
and hearty. Hero’s death? An obsolete phrase ! 
But for this phrase millions of Germans died at his 
behest. But he is living, has subsequently married 
again, 1s happy and rich. Has he missed some- 
thing ? At the most a bagatelle : immortality. 
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The millions are dead, but he is still alive. The 
old man is still alive, but the Kaiser died on that 
fatal day. C’est le ridicule, qui tue. 

While the Kaiser was sitting in the tiny corru- 
gated-iron barracks at the frontier, the telephone 
was Causing a commotion in the castle of Ameron- 
gen. It was Sunday noon. The Foreign Minister 
was inquiring from The Hague whether Count 
Bentinck could receive his old patron, the Emperor 
William, and his suite of about thirty persons 
for a few days,—until suitable accommodation had 
been found for him. The astonished Count con- 
sidered for a while and then emphatically refused. 
He had neither sufficient coal to heat all the rooms 
nor as much oil as would be requisite to light them. 
But a few hours later he was again called up and so 
insistently urged to receive the Kaiser for only three 
days that he disclosed his reasons, whereupon a 
lorry containing everything necessary was de- 
spatched to him. Then the Count consented. Thus 
a load of coal made possible an asylum for Kaiser 
Wilhelm. The three-days’ stay, however, stretched 
into seventeen months. 

Castle Amerongen, which is the property of 
Count Bentinck-Aldringen, 1s situated only about 
twenty-five miles distant from the German frontier 
and fifty-six miles as the crow flies from the town 
of Wesel. The castle is a four-cornered fortress, 
which really lies upon an island, as it is surounded 
on all sides by double canals. Between the first 
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and second canals are gardens; access to the 
castle is only possible across a drawbridge, which 
can be pulled up at any time. Obviously, it was 
this favourable position from the standpoint of 
supervision which prompted the Dutch Govern- 
ment to urge Count Bentinck to receive the Kaiser 
at just this place. 

The supervision of the Kaiser in Amerongen was 
from the beginning very strict and well organized. 

Wilhelm II is no mere guest in Holland,—he is 
an interned person. After the Kapp revolt the 
supervision was considerably tightened. Detec- 
tives on bicycles were detailed to patrol the country 
roads in the vicinity at short distances. Opposite 
the pavilion by the first canal a sentry-box was 
erected. Every visitor was obliged to produce one 
of Count Bentinck’s visiting cards, on which an 
orange-coloured line had been printed ; this card 
was valid for one visit only and had to be given up 
on entering. Altogether one hundred and forty 
detectives and gendarmes were requisitioned to 
guard the ex-Kaiser in and about Amerongen. 
Whenever he went on a motor-car ride from 
Amerongen and afterwards from Doorn, either in 
the environs or to one of the adjacent towns, he was 
always accompanied by a high Dutch State official 
and strictly guarded by detectives. The ex-Kaiser 
often visits Utrecht and also the other towns in the 
neighbourhood, but never drives in the direction 
of the German frontier. 
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The ex-Kaiser is thus not only an “ expensive 
guest’ for the Dutch Government; he also 
caused his first host considerable anxiety. Count 
Bentinck’s hospitality made a very bad impression 
abroad, and at first he received innumerable 
threatening and insulting letters from all parts of 
the world. The Dutch population maintained 
a fairly reserved and aloof attitude towards 
Wilhelm IT. / 

Count Bentinck’s son is a Dutch diplomat. He 
was staying in Amerongen when the ex-Kaiser 
arrived and took part in the reception of the Kaiser 
at the Maarn railway station. Out of courtesy the 
Dutch Government then appointed this diplomat 
as their representative in Amerongen, and all 
through the first eighteen months the young Count 
discharged the functions of general secretary and 
liaison officer between the Kaiser and The Hague 
Government. | 

The ex-Kaiser’s mode of life was in the first 
period fairly simple. His permanent household 
consisted of eighteen persons. In his entourage 
was Herr von Bontard, the tutor of all the princes 
of the imperial house. The Kaiser’s adjutant was 
Captain von Ilsemann. The Empress Auguste 
Victoria had in her entourage a chamberlain, 
Herr von Esericht, a maid of honour, a doctor and a 
number of chamber-maids. The imperial chancery 
comprised a chancery secretary and two lady 
typists. In addition, the Kaiser’s entourage 
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includes a huntsman, a chef, a chauffeur, a number 
of lackeys and servants, and a soldier in old field 
uniform who has to perform the functions of a 
barber. Hairdressing and moustache trimming 
were notoriously matters in which the Kaiser 
always took a keen interest : he was the inventor of 
a special kind of moustache. The moustache is 
still there. . 

The first evening of exile Wilhelm II was himself 
again. At the first dinner on the 11th November, 
1918, about forty guests were present, and the 
Kaiser harangued and chatted with his old vigour 
and without pause in the midst of his astonished 
host and his dejected, absent-minded followers. 
He talked—and talks even yet, almost without 
stopping,—as if nothing had happened. He talks 
about everything: philosophy, music, religion, 
history, travel, Egyptology, and above all, about 
military science. ‘T’o facilitate conversation with a 
wider circle, he has completely mastered the Dutch 
language. Since he has been at Doorn he reads 
prayers every day and preaches on Sundays and 
festivals, just as he used to do in the good old times 
on his yacht Hohenzollern. He reads daily about 
a dozen newspapers,—his favourite being the 
Kreuzzeitung. His favourite occupation in exile 
was, and still remains—wood-chopping. 

Talking and wood-chopping have been the 
occupation of the ex-Kaiser for more than thirteen 
years of exile. 
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Even to-day, Wilhelm II is clad in military 
fashion. He has devised an exile’s uniform, a 
kind of tunic without epaulettes. In Amerongen, 
although in the same castle as the noble family of 
Bentinck, he formed his own household and court. 
It frequently happened that he invited the Ben- 
tincks to his table or was a guest at theirs. As a 
dwelling-place for the Kaiser, Amerongen Castle 
had its advantages, but also its drawbacks. Strictly 
speaking, it is more a museum than a residence, 
crammed with fine old Gobelin tapestry, weapons, 
antique instruments, but especially with splendid 
pictures, including numerous originals of Ruysdael. 
To his great joy, whilst there the Kaiser slept in a 
valuable, antique bed, in which Louis XIV, the 
Sun King, had slept, when he stayed for a few days 
and nights in Amerongen, when Condé was about 
to start on his campaign. 

Wilhelm IT’s daily routine in Amerongen was as 
follows : He rose at eight o’clock in the morning ; 
first dealt with urgent letters, and then ate an 
English breakfast, after which, whatever the 
weather, he repaired to the forest adjacent to the 
castle to saw and chop wood. This work he per- 
formed daily from half-past ten till half-past 
twelve. In fine weather the Empress sat beside 
him, reading a book or the newspaper. After the 
downfall the married pair were brought much 
closer together again in exile. Luncheon was at 
one o’clock sharp, and was followed by an hour's 
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rest, an hour of correspondence and an hour’s 
walk in the park, then tea at five o’clock. The 
interval between tea and dinner was taken up by 
discussions and audiences. At half-past seven in 
the evening dinner was served, and was usually 
partaken in company with the entire suite. After 
coffee a short concert was always arranged. This 
daily uniformity was only interrupted by Sunday. 
Every Sunday in Count Bentinck’s private chapel 
divine service was held, Wilhelm II taking part in 
full imperial festive garb, his breast covered with 
numerous orders, strictly according to the cere- 
monial that used to be observed in the castle of 
Potsdam. 

With all the apparent freedom in Amerongen not 
only was the person of the Kaiser strictly guarded, 
but also his correspondence. While he might talk 
and write unhindered and unchecked, the letters 
he despatched into the outside world were strictly 
censored and in certain cases not forwarded to 
their destination ; incoming letters and parcels had 
likewise to pass the Dutch censorship. The same 
principle applied to an even greater degree to the 
Kaiser’s visitors. The Dutch Government was 
obliged to take most careful precautions against 
the ex-Kaiser’s hatching any conspiracy in exile, or 
taking part in any subversive movement in Ger- 
many. The censorship was adopted in the first 
place in the interest of the Kaiser himself ; at that 
time most of the Powers were passionately demand- 
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ing his surrender and trial as the chief author of 
the war. If he had abused the right of asylum, the 
Dutch Government would have had no chance of 
protecting him from the vengeance of his enemies. 

On the 28th November, 1918, two and a half 
weeks after his arrival in Amerongen, the Kaiser 
signed his formal abdication and handed the 
document to the Ambassador of the new govern- 
ment. This was his last official political act. But 
he could not altogether renounce the idea of being, 
as formerly, the chief figure on the stage. When 
an opportunity of this kind arose, he did not let 
it pass by. 

Thus when a wedding was being celebrated in 
Amerongen Castle he once more,—as Lady Nora 
Bentinck relates,—played a great part. It was on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Kaiser’s 
Adjutant, von Ilsemann, to Countess Elisabeth 
Bentinck. 

‘* The wedding guests had been waiting for about 
half an hour in the long rectangular drawing-room 
of the Castle. Conversation went on easily, 
though 1n subdued tones, but nobody moved about, 
and the array,— women to the left, men to the right, 
in a wide half-circle facing the door on the inner 
wall—was ceremonious. 

‘‘ Suddenly, without any particular warning, two 
tall attendants, in long blue coats and tricorne 
hats and with silver-topped staves, flung open the 


back double-door, and announced : 
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“© Der Kaiser ! ’ 

“The hum of conversation ceased abruptly. A 
slight, stiffly-erect figure, in the uniform of aGerman 
field-marshal, took two short, quick steps into the 
room, halted near the door with a smart click of the 
heels, gave a rapid succession of slight, jerky bows 
to right and left, and then, in the silent pause of a 
few minutes that ensued, looked restlessly and 
uncertainly round the company. He held a 
helmet tucked against his right side by his right 
arm, and his left hand pushed forward slightly the 
hilt of a sword that had clattered as he entered. 

‘There was a slight pause, and for a few seconds 
before Count Godard came forward to greet him 
he stood (as he had so often before, but on how 
much wider a stage) a solitary figure, to which all 
eyes were turned. 

‘“‘ It was a grey man we gazed upon, grey of dress, 
of face, of hair, and steely of eye ; though, perhaps, 
putty-coloured would more accurately describe 
the hue of his complexion. 

‘The short soft beard had no streaks of black in 
it ; the moustache, long and drooping at the ends, 
was a shade whiter ; eyebrows (rather an unusual 
effect) were grey; the hair, thick and wavy, but 
with no trace of dark strands, was brushed back 
from his brow, not exactly en brosse in continental 
fashion, or flat in the English, but with an unruly 
tuft standing up near the front. He had a hard 
look, though his eyes are not prominent. This was 
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the first occasion on which he had appeared in 
uniform since his abdication.” 

After staying at Amerongen for nearly eighteen 
months the Kaiser was obliged to look round for 
another residence. In Amerongen Castle the air is 
particularly damp, and this had a very injurious 
effect upon the old and painful ear trouble of the 
Kaiser. Dr. von Forster, the physician-in-ordinary, 
as well as Professor Lanz, the specialist summoned 
from Amsterdam, strongly urged removal to a 
drier district. As a matter of fact, Amerongen 
Castle is not only surrounded by many canals, but 
the adjacent Rhine also floods the neighbourhood 
of the castle every spring, which does not render a 
sojourn there more agreeable. Moreover, the 
“short visit ” originally projected for three days 
could not be indefinitely prolonged, in addition to 
which the Kaiser was tired of being a guest and 
wanted to be master of his own house. 

At Doorn House—only six miles distant from 
Amerongen—the Kaiser could again establish a 
proper secluded household in a healthier and drier 
situation. Accordingly the noble Count Godard 
Aldenburg-Bentinck was cordially thanked for 
his hospitality, and after long preparations the 
Court moved to Doorn. 

Doorn House is therefore the second and pro- 
bably the last stage of the Kaiser in exile. It is 
situated on the outskirts of the clean little village, 
numbering three thousand inhabitants, of Doorn, 
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which has gained considerably in every respect 
through its new citizen. Scarcely had Wilhelm 
II’s intention to settle there permanently become 
known than the price of land soared. It had already 
been ascertained that a number of buildings would 
have to be erected for a part of the suite and the 
staff and for guests. In fact, the Kaiser purchased 
several houses and villas in the vicinity. 

Before the removal the old castle was almost 
entirely reconstructed. For three whole months 
an army of workmen, masons, carpenters, uphol- 
sterers and fitters was engaged in transforming the 
imperial residence. Lawns and gardens—the castle 
stood in the centre of a large park of seven acres— 
were also laid out to perfection. A tall fence of 
iron wire, with three rows of barbed wire above, 
encloses the entire estate; the fence itself is 
planted with ivy, and through this living curtain 
no curious glance can penetrate. Around the castle 
a second wall was built of brick. Gendarmes, 
policemen and detectives patrol the roads outside 
the wire fence. Thus the ex-Kaiser is sufficiently 
protected in his present quarters from friend and 
foe alike. 

At Doorn, Wilhelm II leads a much more 
pompous, much more princely life than at Ameron- 
gen. Whoever is granted an audience and therefore 
received a written invitation from the Court 
Marshal’s office, must first report at the latter’s 
office, which is housed in a large front building 
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next to the park entrance. A short lesson in court 
ceremonial is imparted to the visitor: how he 
should bow,—right low !—how he must look at the 
Kaiser, etc., then he is conducted further by a court 
secretary. In the upper rooms of the Court 
Marshal’s office, which is a huge building, the 
Kaiser’s step-children, the young princes and 
princesses of Schénaich-Carolath, are now living. 
These apartments are sumptuously furnished. 
Splendid mirrors, old German carved furniture, 
and presses laden with old porcelain, crystal and 
heavy silver-ware ; large-scale battle pictures cover 
the walls ; heavy Persian carpets the floors. In 
the background of the park, some hundreds of 
yards distant from the Court Marshal’s office, 
stands Wilhelm’s residence, a typical Dutch castle, 
which with its red colouring and its many white 
window-shutters, makes a very picturesque im- 
pression. A magnificent avenue of trees leads 
right across the park to the castle. A newly built 
entrance-hall, to which a flight of marble steps 
leads, imparts to the building an effective finish. 
A fragile bridge crosses a sheet of water that runs 
alongside the castle. The exiles live amid flowers 
and trees in idyllic peace. Behind a transparent 
verandah stand a number of footmen in gold- 
braided liveries. 

To the left of the castle, under young trees, lies 
a pile of wood, sawyer Wilhelm’s useful work. In 
the park behind are the servants’ quarters, simple 
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wooden buildings, with many small rooms, and 
stalls for cattle and poultry, fine old dovecotes 
and fine new garages. The interior decoration of 
the castle is gorgeous in the extreme. Everywhere 
are valuable tapestry, sculpture, heavy curtains, 
massive furniture, much silver-ware, and yet more 
pictures and paintings. 

The rumour, at first spread abroad for political 
purposes, that the Kaiser in exile lacked even the 
most necessary things, must therefore be described 
as an exaggeration. 

In comparison with that in Amerongen, the 
Kaiser’s household in Doorn was considerably 
augmented and much more brilliantly organized. 
Of course, it is incomparably smaller than it ever 
was in the New Palace of Potsdam or the Castle of 
Berlin. Nevertheless the old tone and the old 
ceremonial have been exactly preserved in Doorn, 
although within more modest limits. At dinner 
in the evening the Kaiser again donned the full 
general’s uniform with the adjutant’s gold lace and 
all his orders, and the Empress and her ladies 
appeared in elaborate toilettes. ‘The conversation 
at table, to which guests from Germany are drawn 
nearly every day, likewise moves in the same groove 
as once in Berlin ; anecdotes dominate the table 
talk, serious subjects are seldom broached. On 
such occasions Wilhelm II is at special pains to 
avoid any reference to current politics. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to ascertain whether the 
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ex-Kaiser has reconciled himself to the new order 
of things, or cherishes the hope of a restoration. 
Nor does anybody know whether this scrupulous 
reserve of the Kaiser is due to excessive caution or 
merely arises from his well-known inclination to 
avoid the discussion of unpleasant topics. One 
thing only may be regarded as certain, that the 
former Kaiser does not contemplate a return to 
Germany, even as a private individual. To all 
appearances, his life will be closed in exile. 

The chief characteristics of the banished monarch, 
indeed, remain even in exile the old ones which were 
so much talked and written about during his thirty 
years’ tenure of power. Even in exile he wants to 
be popular, and on the frequent strolls which he 
takes in Doorn and its neighbourhood he greets 
everybody he meets 1n a cordial tone with “‘ Goeden 
Dag!” Also he 1s still very fond of being painted. 
Only a short time ago he gave Professor Schwarz, 
his court painter, an order to complete two por- 
traits, one in full general’s uniform, the other in fur 
cloak and astrakhan cap. It is noteworthy that the 
ex-Kaiser, who now often appears in civilian attire 
on his excursions, has latterly dressed in an 
exceptionally elegant style. He also wants to be 
the first in muftt. 

Quite a number of Dutch nobles have their 
country seats in Doorn and its environs, and from 
time to time the Kaiser pays a morning call upon 
one or other of them. He likes to be received with 
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the same deference as formerly. By these visits 
and by his own receptions he seems to be trying to 
persuade himself that nothing has changed, that in 
spite of everything he is still the Kaiser. On 
evenings when the Kaiser receives, the ceremonial is 
as stiff and punctilious as it used to be in Potsdam. 
After the banquet, during an interval in the concert, 
the doors are suddenly thrown open, and as if by 
magic, lackeys appear in impeccable attire and offer 
refreshments. At a signal the servants vanish as 
suddenly as they came. To all these functions 
Captain van Houten, the Commandant of the 
Dutch Constabulary, is constantly invited. In the 
course of years at Doorn he has become nothing 
less than a particular confidant of the dethroned 
Kaiser, and this has not only brought him a special 
social position, but also the rare order of Orange- 
Nassau, which he received from Queen Wilhelmina 
for his good services. ‘Two loyal old veterans, 
Schulz and Ficke, are also to be seen in the 
Kaiser’s immediate vicinity. 

The Kaiser’s favourite haunt in Doorn Castle is 
his study in the small tower. Thither he usually 
retires after luncheon, sits astride the saddle-stool 
invented by himself—a proper riding-saddle fitted 
to a flexible stand—at his desk and writes his 
Memoirs or despatches his correspondence. 

At first he received an enormous post, several 
thousand telegrams, hundreds of registered letters, 
and three to five large washing-baskets full of 
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ordinary letters in the course of afew months. After 
the death of the Empress, about three thousand 
telegrams and over ten thousand letters were 
delivered. The Court Marshal and the Kaiser’s 
Adjutant were engaged for months in answering 
them. After the bereavement and until the re- 
marriage of the Kaiser one of his five sons was 
constantly with him. But he delighted most of all 
in the frequent visits of his only daughter, Victoria 
Louise. | 

The greatest, the constant, the incomparable 
delight of this monarch in exile is and remains, 
however, in Doorn as in Amerongen, wood-chop- 
ping. It is astonishing how this man, whose chief 
fault all through his life was lack of concentration 
and perseverance, has for more than thirteen 
years, with the patience of a monk, with the 
uniformity of a machine, and with the industry of 
a Chinese coolie, been performing this, for him, 
useless and futile work during three solid hours 
day after day. If in the past he had devoted but a 
fraction of the energy expended in this fashion to 
diplomatic and political affairs,—he would prob- 
ably still be German Emperor to-day. 

During his seventeen months’ stay at Amerongen 
he cut down and sawed up several thousand large 
trees, while an entire forest has already fallen 
beneath his axe at Doorn. 

As the fuel holes of the Dutch stoves at Ameron- 
gen were small, the wood had to be cut into small, 
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perfectly equal pieces, and this manual labour, 
too, the Kaiser undertook by himself. In this art 
he has attained such proficiency that he is able to 
catch the log as it is thrown into the air with the 
axe and split it into the desired shape. In Doorn 
this surplus production of royal logs is turned to 
account by presenting loyal visitors with these 
results of imperial industry—marked with an auto- 
graphed ‘‘ W ’’—as souvenirs. If, however, this 
peculiar activity of the Kaiser be regarded other- 
wise than from the merely curious angle, one cannot 
resist the conviction that this apparently primitive 
exertion must have really deep and complicated 
causes. The most convenient and obvious explana- 
tion would be that this labour is nothing else than 
a refuge ; wracked by memories and tortured by 
self-accusations, the exile of Doorn seeks refuge in 
fatiguing, all-absorbing, physical exhaustion. 

Those whose attitude is hostile find a yet simpler 
explanation: the man who can destroy nothing 
more in world politics wreaks his destructive 
fury—faute de mieux—upon innocent and defence- 
less trees. 

Persons who have had a training in psycho- 
analysis interpret this manifestation of the ego 
as obvious phenomena of suppression ; the blows 
of the axe being aimed at imaginary foes. 

All these explanations are probably either simply 
false or so exaggerated as to be worthless. 

All these explanations seem exaggerated, but 
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we can take it for granted that the Kaiser has not 
been a wood-cutter for thirteen years because he 
needs bodily exercise and exertion. There are 
dozens of other and, shall we say, less “‘ derogatory ”’ 
outlets for his physical energy, such as hunting, 
riding, tennis, fencing, gymnastics, etc. 

The special activity in which he indulges perhaps 
lends itself to the following explanation : After his 
downfall the Kaiser feels that he has completely 
failed as monarch and soldier, as ruler and war- 
lord ; that he has proved perfectly unfitted for these 
positions. He must, therefore, punish and humili- 
ate himself, and at the same time, in order to be 
able to remain alive at all, prove to himself that he 
is still able to accomplish something, that he is not 
passing his time quite aimlessly and uselessly. 
Belief in all his former faiths has suffered ship- 
wreck,—only a thin and superficial veneer of pose, 
formality and ceremonial covers the inner vacuum. 
But a man must believe in something, after he has 
believed 1n himself for over sixty years, and then 
discovered over-night that this faith was merely an 
idolatrous cult, and that the sounding idol has been 
smashed to pieces. His vitality then comes to his 
assistance, and he makes up his mind to believe 
that if he was not a good emperor, he is at least a 
good wood-cutter. .. . 

Psychologists have tried to explain Napoleon’s 
greatness by his physical insignificance ; he deter- 
mined to prove to his jeering comrades at the 
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Cadet School that, despite his lack of inches, he 
could accomplish at least as much as the big ones. 
And he did prove it. For Wilhelm II’s energy and 
versatility there is another, and in many respects a 
similar, explanation. Since his birth the Kaiser 
has been a cripple—a fact which no German news- 
paper was allowed to publish. His left arm has 
always been shortened, thin, undeveloped and 
useless ; the atrophy of the muscles 1s so pro- 
nounced that he can scarcely move the left arm 
and is unable to use the hand at all. Uniforms and 
clothes have been skilfully adjusted to conceal this 
defect. Thus from childhood he has been accus- 
tomed to dissimulation, and this dissimulation has 
not been confined to the physical side. In order, 
therefore, to prove to himself and the world that 
he was nevertheless normal, he seized every 
opportunity that seemed to him suitable for the 
purpose. These experiments were more or less 
successful,—the paralysed arm, however, was still 
there, and it was necessary to keep on demonstrat- 
ing that everything could be done without it. 
Many great events of world history originate in 
such small causes. 

The once most talked-about and most hated 
monarch of Europe now lives in exile in the 
seclusion of Doorn, in the wings of the world 
stage whereon he used to be so fond of strutting as 
the chief figure. If one should ask whether he 
deserved his fate, it certainly cannot be denied 
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that,—so far as a decisive part in the evolution of 
world history can be imputed to any single indi- 
vidual,—Emperor William incurred an enormous 
measure of guilt and responsibility during his 
reign. But if the circumstances in which he 
committed his absolutist errors and sins be precisely 
investigated, it is dificult to escape the conclusion 
that he would never have committed them without 
the complicity and assistance of his sycophantic 
entourage. 

When we read the diary of his old Court Marshal, 
Count Robert Zedlitz-Triitzler, who occupied this 
high office for twelve years and was constantly near 
the Kaiser, we are filled with astonishment and 
contempt, contempt for all those high-born gentle- 
men who formed about the Kaiser a sort of human 
wall which shut him off from the rest of the world, 
from truth, reality and the muisera plebs. All those 
august gentlemen, Prince Eulenburg, Count 
Moltke, Count Huelsen-Haeseler, and whatever 
their names were, princes, counts and other little 
gods, themselves powerful rulers, exceptionally 
wealthy and independent grands seigneurs, whose 
positions were such that they might have spoken 
out with impunity, chose instead to be accomplices 
in the crimes committed against Germany. Their 
responsibility and guilt are as great as was their 
irresponsibility. For, as these diary jottings clearly 
reveal, they were perfectly well aware that the 
Kaiser was leading Germany towards a catastrophe, 
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—and they all accompanied his speeches and deeds 
with a chorus of praise, admiration and glorifica- 
tion,—merely in order not to displease him, 
merely to avoid losing a distinction, an order or 
some other mark of favour. 

For thirty whole years nobody ventured to 
contradict the Kaiser. He had explained that he 
‘* did not want to be taught, but to be admired ,’’— 
consequently, upon royal instructions they admired 
him. ‘They were all aware, and spoke of the fact 
quite frankly amongst themselves and in their 
letters, that the feverish fleet building, Willy’s toy, 
was bound to provoke England’s jealousy and 
eventually a war,—and they did not restrain him ; 
rather they professed to be enchanted with it all. 
Wilhelm used to say that he would tolerate no 
pessimist about him ; consequently they were all 
optimists. ‘They confirmed him in his exaggerated 
egotism, until the man almost felt that he was 
divinely inspired. Instead of accustoming him to 
self-criticism, they let him believe that everything 
was possible, that he might do or omit whatever he 
liked. And the Kaiser was only too eager to believe 
this. After the birth of his first child, Wilhelm 
is supposed, so runs the characteristic anecdote, to 
have telegraphed to Berlin: “‘ Nurse not required 
—am feeding myself.” 

With what lack of conscience his courtiers 
continuously misled the Kaiser is also shown by 
the fact, recorded in the Court Marshal’s diary, that 
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during cavalry exercises the troops were reinforced 
in an unobtrusive manner by fresh recruits held in 
readiness while the horses were changed. The 
Kaiser was therefore induced to believe that his 
troops were equal to all exertions. As it was 
pleasant for him to believe this, he believed it,— 
and he was satisfied. He was likewise satisfied when 
it was—falsely—reported to him that his prize cow 
in the imperial model farm at Kadinen yielded 
fifty pints of milk a day ; only an emperor could 
have such a cow as this ! 

During the imperial manoeuvres Wilhelm gave 
the most senseless and contradictory orders. No 
one ventured even to hint at a criticism of them, 
not even the great expert, Count Schlieffen, Chief 
of the General Staff. On the contrary, everybody 
assured his Majesty how instructive and interesting 
and brilliant the manceuvres—under his command 
—had been. In the first fourteen years of his 
glorious reign the Kaiser ordered thirty-seven 
changes in military uniform. It cost untold 
millions. The generals and ministers were silent 
and obeyed—and were enchanted. The English 
Ambassador said laughingly to Prince Eulenburg : 
“Tf I reported to London everything that your 
royal master said to me, we should have had war 
between England and Germany twenty times.” 
And Eulenburg probably did not warn the Kaiser, 
as otherwise the latter would have been displeased, 
—and the English Ambassador would then have 
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had something to report to London. Everybody 
around him was silent, not for good reasons, but 
for motives of petty self-seeking. 

Their behaviour was described by ‘Tacitus: 
“‘ They no longer dared to say what they thought, 
but said what they did not think.” And they 
deliberately let Germany and the Kaiser slide into 
destruction. Kaiser Wilhelm cannot be exonerated 
from all responsibility for the servile attitude of his 
courtiers; but for these German counts and 
princes, who were always mouthing loyalty and 
patriotism, there can be no excuse whatever, 
either from the human or the historical standpoint. 
They really betrayed the Emperor and the people, 
and betrayed them with an unexampled cynicism. 

Even in exile Kaiser Wilhelm remains one of the 
richest princes in Europe. As German Emperor 
he received no civil list, but as King of Prussia he 
received eight million marks annually and seven 
and three-quarter million marks from the Crown 
domains; further, he had at his disposal an 
annual sum of one and a half millions for 
“indulgences ”’ as well as a number of legally 
fixed sums for the secret civil cabinet, for the 
adjutants, etc. Eighteen million marks annually 
altogether. ‘The entire landed property of the 
Prussian Crown was valued at seven hundred and 
fifty-three million gold marks at the end of 1914. 
Wilhelm II’s landed property was only exceeded 
in value by the estates of the Grand Duke of 
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Mecklenburg-Strelitz. In addition there were the 
imperial and royal castles in Berlin, Potsdam, 
Wilhelmséhe, Rominten, Bellvue, Kadinen, etc., 
and their contents, urban house and _ landed 
property, further large shares in industrial under- 
takings,—then bonds, bank deposits and other 
securities, which ran into hundreds of millions. 
The Hohenzollern domestic treasure alone was 
valued at ninety million gold marks when ‘4 
inventory was taken after the revolution. The 
other property in the Kaiser’s possession exceeded 
fifty million gold marks. Moreover, Wilhelm IT 
possessed stocks and shares worth twenty-five 
million marks, other assets worth seven million 
marks, and about twenty-four million marks’ 
worth of war loan. 

Even before the financial settlement the Kaiser 
received back fifteen million gold marks; up till 
now he has received about six hundred millions 
of gold marks. The purchase of the castle and 
property of Doorn, with all reparations and 
additions, cost about two and a half million gold 
marks ; the equipment, all the furniture, the entire 
establishment, in fact, even the art treasures, were 
supplied to him from the Prussian Crown property. 
Amongst other things he received five hundred 
pairs of silver knives and forks and one thousand 
silver plates. The entire fortune of the Kaiser in 
exile, not counting jewellery and art treasures, is 


valued at six hundred million gold marks, or 
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nearly {40,000,000 at the present rate of exchange, 
which represents an income of about a million and 
a half pounds per annum. 

At first the Kaiser supported from his revenues 
the Crown Prince, who was also living in Holland, 
in the island of Wieringen. Now he need no longer 
do this, as the Crown Prince has been living in 
Germany for some years upon his estate at Ols. 
This property also represents a value of several 
million gold marks. After the revolution the effects 
of the Crown Prince were valued at only one 
hundred and fifty thousand marks, while the trust 
fund of the Crown Princess Cecile only amounted 
to one hundred and eighty thousand marks. 

The Kaiser conducts a brisk correspondence 
with the Crown Prince. Strangely enough these 
letters are carried by couriers who are always in 
readiness for this special purpose. When Wilhelm 
was still sitting on the throne, he was unable to 
hide an irritable jealousy towards his first-born and 
heir apparent, as is frequently related of crowned 
fathers in history. Now, when the throne is lost 
to them both, father and son seem to have been 
drawn nearer together. 

A year after the death of his wife in Doorn the 
Kaiser married a second time. His present wife is 
the widow of the Prince of Schénaich-Carolath. 
Wilhelm IT was sixty-four years old on the day of 
the marriage,—‘‘ Empress Hermine”’ thirty-six. 
The Princess brought with her five children from 
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her first marriage. ‘These, too, live at Doorn. 
Empress “ Hermo,”’ as she is called by her spouse, 
stipulated that she should be allowed to proceed to 
Germany twice a year, in the spring and autumn, 
in order to superintend the management of her 
estates. The Empress and her children inherited 
from the deceased prince Saabor Castle in Silesia, 
and extensive rich estates. The greater part of the 
year, however, she spends at Doorn in voluntary 
exile. 

Despite the frequent comings and going, despite 
the smiling flower gardens, there is something 
ghostly about Doorn House. Through its silent 
rooms strolls a grey emperor who is an emperor no 
longer, clad as the field-marshal of an army, an 
army of the slain. He holds his court there, but 
has neither country nor people. He rides a saddle 
without a horse and sends a courier with letters 
that are not urgent. He holds the past in captivity 
there behind the thick castle walls, and axe in 
hand defends himself against the present. 

But time is a remorseless and unconquerable 
antagonist. It stretches its arm through fence and 
wall and seizes its victim. In the genteel stillness 
of the castle a noiseless life and death struggle is 
being enacted. The victory of death is assured in 
advance. The castle is gradually becoming a 
museum. There is something spectral about Doorn 
House. 


OTTO OF HAPSBURG 


NE of his followers has called him “ An 

unsolved European problem.” ‘The in- 

tention certainly is to make a problem 
out of him. 

At the end of November 1932, he was twenty 
years old. ‘This is practically the only thing that 
we know about him,—except that he is handsome 
as a young Apollo—or Mars ? The portraits do not 
lie. But the reports,—the expressions put into 
his mouth,—the adulations, or accusations, open 
or disguised, are all, without exception, coloured 
and distorted by various tendencies. ‘Too many 
and too important interests are bound up with the 
person of this young man for us to believe in the 
impartiality of those who have anything to say 
about him. For Otto of Hapsburg is more than 
a name: he is a banner. In contrast to the 
other royalties, who have first reigned and then 
gone into exile, he aspires to leave exile in order to 
mount athrone. For while in exile he became heir 
to thrones that were already overthrown. 

For us, Otto’s life is not a mere historical recol- 
lection and curiosity, for his experiences are also 
ours, and the great stages of his fate are identical 
with the great convulsions of our own most recent 
past. And his future will also dominate ours. 

The future development of his personality and 
his career cannot be provisionally forecast and 
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and early stages—the source and the upper reaches 
of his life stream. For in his short life of twenty 
years Otto of Hapsburg has had an unusual 
amount of experience. 

When he was born in Wartholz Castle on the 
20th November, 1912, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
had been reigning for sixty-four years. It looked 
as if he were going to reign for ever and European 
peace, which had been undisturbed for decades, 
would remain undisturbed for an indefinite period. 

The child—his full names being Franz Josef 
Otto Robert Maria Anton Karl Max Heinrich 
Sixtus Xaver Felix Renatus Ludwig Gaetan Pius 
Ignatius of Hapsburg-Lothringer, etc. etc.—was the 
first-born of Major the Archduke Charles Francis 
Joseph, then twenty-five years old, and his wife 
Zita of Bourbon-Parma. ‘The heir-apparent was 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, who was then 
in the prime of life. The presumptive reversion 
to the throne of Archduke Charles, just made a 
happy father, was the more remote in that his 
uncle, Francis Ferdinand, already had sons by his 
marriage with the Countess Sophie Chotek,— 
Duchess Hohenberg. That he would exclude 
them from his inheritance, in conformity with the 
family law, might very reasonably have been 
doubted. From a practical point of view, therefore, 
the new-born prince could scarcely be regarded as 
being in the third line of succession to the throne. 
Nor was any household of his own assigned to 
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him as was the custom with Archdukes in the first 
line. Only a governess, Frau Steiniger, and the 
Hungarian nurse Melitta were deputed to take 
charge of his small person. The young mother 
herself fed him. 

The first two years of his life were spent altern- 
ately in Reichenau and Hetzendorf. Since January 
1914 there had been a baby sister,—Archduchess 
Adelheid. Profound happiness and peace continued 
to prevail. The family of the Archduke Charles 
proceeded to Miramare, and the little Archduke 
Otto was a good deal in the society of Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, with whose sons he would 
perhaps one day have to compete. But it turned 
out otherwise. Francis Ferdinand was murdered 
on the 28th June, 1914. On this day, Archduke 
Charles became heir-apparent. The war broke out. 
At the desire of the aged Francis Joseph, the family 
of his heir-apparent joined him at Schénbrunn 
Palace. Otto became the old Emperor’s favourite. 
On his fourth birthday, the 21st November, 1916, 
Francis Joseph died. Otto became Crown Prince. 
(His father and Francis Ferdinand had been only 
heirs-apparent. None but an emperor’s son could 
be crown prince.) 

The four-year old Crown Prince Otto became a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece and Colonel of the 
17th Infantry Regiment. He was now seen in 
public on all great occasions, such as the funeral 
of the old Emperor in Vienna and the gorgeous 
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coronation in Budapest at the end of December 
1916. Much homage was paid to the handsome 
child with the long fair locks. He joined his father, 
who was now also supreme war-lord and general- 
issimo, at the Army Headquarters at Baden, near 
Vienna,—in the spring of 1917 he was taken to 
Laxenburg Castle, where religious instruction was 
imparted to him. Countess Korff-Kessenbrock 
was then assigned to him as Aja,—or traditional 
Court governess. His systematic education was to 
have begun in the year 1918, but this proved to be 
impossible. The war was then becoming intoler- 
able, even in the interior. Their majesties had 
perforce to show themselves to the people, in order 
to revive the waning enthusiasm. Otto undertook 
with his parents first a Danube trip from Eckartsau 
to Pressburg, where he and his father joined in 
the national hymn, “‘ God bless Hungary.” Then 
he proceeded to Debrezin and Budapest, and 
eventually took up his quarters in the royal 
country seat of Gédéllé. In the last days of October 
Charles and Zita returned to Vienna, the children, 
—there were already four of them,—Otto, Adelheid, 
Robert and Felix,—remained behind at Gédollé 
as a kind of love-token and mark of confidence in 
the Hungarian nation. 

But Nemesis was swiftly approaching. On the 
31st October, the revolution broke out in neigh- 
bouring Budapest. The frightened suite and house- 
hold fled with the imperial children in motor-cars 
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to Vienna, where Otto was also fated to encounter 
insurrection. The collapse was in full swing, and 
on the evening of the 11th November, the entire 
imperial family left Schénbrunn Palace. The 
Emperor had previously signed the manifesto in 
which he renounced “ his share in the continuance 
of the business of government.” Then they pro- 
ceeded in motor-cars to Eckartsau. Until the end 
of March 1919 they remained in this fine imperial 
castle at Marchfeld. On the 17th March, Otto was 
in Vienna to undergo an X-ray examination at the 
hands of the recently deceased Professor Holz- 
knecht. This was his farewell to Vienna. On the 
24th March the royal train conveyed the entire 
imperial family, together with a numerous suite, to 
Switzerland. ‘The Hapsburgs were expelled from 
Austria. Crown Prince Otto went into exile at 
the age of six and a half. Thirteen long years have 
since elapsed. Otto of Hapsburg is still in exile 
to-day. 

At an age when other children are, so to speak, 
first beginning their lives, he is already burdened 
with many profound impressions of mighty events. 
He went through the World War and the collapse ; 
he was much féted and harshly persecuted. How 
indelibly must such experiences, such contrasts 
have impressed themselves on the receptive mind 
of a little child. A long life would hardly suffice 
to obliterate all this. 

When only six and a half years old, an age when 
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other children are going to school for the first 
time, Otto went into exile. From the nursery he 
stepped straight into the school of life. 

The first weeks of banishment he passed in 
Wartegg Castle at Bodensee, with his maternal 
grandmother, the Duchess Maria Antoinette of 
Parma. She was living there with more than a 
dozen of her own and her stepchildren, Otto’s 
uncles and aunts. He seems not to have been too 
comfortable among them, for one day during a walk 
he made an attempt to escape to Austria across the 
bridge of Reineck. 

Overcrowded Wartegg could only provide defec- 
tive accommodation for the large imperial house- 
hold, and the latter moved in April to the delightful 
castle of Prangins by Lake Geneva. There Otto 
was at last to receive systematic instruction. 
Emperor Charles asked the advice of his erstwhile 
teacher of religion, Dr. Siegmund Waitz, the 
Bishop of Feldkirch, and on the latter’s recom- 
mendation the Tyrolese elementary school-teacher, 
Dietrich, was summoned to Prangins. Bishop 
Seydl took charge of religious instruction while 
Mademoiselle Batand, and subsequently Mademoi- 
selle de Sepibus were installed as French gover- 
nesses. The austere Herr von Zsamboki acted as 
Hungarian tutor. The curriculum which was in 
force in Austria under the Empire until 1918 was 
observed, special regard being paid to history and 
geography. At any rate, Otto’s education, which 
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owing to the numerous visits, the perpetual coming 
and going, the manifold political and family gossip, 
could never be pursued systematically, was not 
forced from the start. Thus the ten-year-old 
Crown Prince only received a two-hours’ lesson in 
history and geography every week. 

The two winters of 1919-20 and 1920-21 were 
spent in Disentis, Graubiinden, where winter 
sports were in full swing. Moreover, the number 
of imperial children grew in Switzerland from 
five to seven ; which had the effect of slackening 
maternal control over school work. 

Then at the end of March 1921 came Charles’ first 
restoration attempt in Hungary. As is well known, 
it failed. But the two weeks which elapsed between 
the Emperor’s secret departure from Prangins 
until he was escorted back into Switzerland was a 
time of immense excitement and tension for his son. 
Also this episode exercised an unfavourable influ- 
ence upon his life. The Canton of Waadt would no 
longer allow the ex-Emperor to return to Prangins. 
Once again must surroundings grown dear and 
familiar be exchanged for a new and strange 
environment. Hertenstein Castle at Vierwald- 
stattersee was the next stage. 

Exactly half a year was passed at Hertenstein in 
relative peace. Only the number of visitors was 
still greater, the political activity more intense. 
It was autumn 1921. Under Otto’s leadership the 
children of the imperial couple had secretly 
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prepared a grand firework display for their parents’ 
tenth wedding anniversary. On the evening before 
the great day,—on the 20th October,—Charles and 
Zita flew to Hungary. 

Again Otto experienced great excitement and a 
yet greater disappointment. This second—and 
last—attempt of his father’s also failed. This time 
matters did not pass off without bloodshed. There 
was fighting in Budapest. Charles and Zita were 
captured and interned in the Abbey of Tihany. 
They were no longer allowed to return to Switzer- 
land. An English warship conveyed them to an 
unknown destination. Days, weeks of waiting and 
of uncertainty passed. At length, after long 
negotiations, the imperial children were brought to 
Portugal and embarked for Madeira. It was the end 
of January 1922. Otto was then in his tenth year. 

Exactly two months later, on the 1st April, 1922, 
the Emperor Charles died of influenza. He had 
been ill for two weeks. On the 27th March, Otto’s 
mother awakened him in the night and led him to 
his father’s sick-bed, so that he might be present 
when the sacrament was administered. Four days 
later the son had also to witness his father’s death 
agony. ‘These are pictures which last as long as 
life itself. 

From this day forth, Otto regarded himself as 
Emperor and King, and was revered as such by 
mother, family and servants. Henceforth he is 
also the chief of the family. He was only nine and 
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a half. And on the 5th April he conducted the 
Empress-widow, at the funeral of the Emperor in 
Funchal, to the Church of our Lady of the 
Mountain. 

Alfonso XIII, who was then still reigning as 
King of Spain, and who both as a Hapsburg and as 
a Bourbon was closely related to the imperial 
house, invited the widow with her children to his 
dominions. She embarked for Spain, and took up 
her abode in the delightful royal castle of El Pardo, 
where, two months after the Emperor’s death, the 
posthumous Archduchess Elisabeth was born. 

That all educational and pedagogic activity was 
suspended during this period was only natural. 

Later a smaller castle at Bilbao was secured ,— 
for the winter months another castle at San 
Sebastian. Eventually Lequeitio was selected— 
provisionally—as a permanent residence. Only 
then was Otto’s much interrupted education re- 
sumed on systematic lines. 

The Empress summoned her own educational 
council. She resolved above all to have her son 
prepared to become Emperor of Austria as well as 
King of Hungary. In the curriculum of “ Austrian 
education,” she was assisted by the former Educa- 
tion Minister, Freiherr von Hussarek,—in that of 
Hungarian education by the late Minister of Public 
Worship, Count Johann Zichy. In addition, 
several secondary school teachers from Austria and 
Hungary joined the permanent education council. 
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Count Heinrich Degenfeld was the chief in- 
structor and director of education. His father had 
once taught Otto’s grandfather, the Archduke 
Otto and the latter’s brother, Francis Ferdinand. 
A programme was drawn up, which was to be 
carried out in seven or eight years. It was, of 
course, the curriculum of a future ruler. Dynastic 
history and the history of nations, geography and 
politics, —all with special regard to the position of 
the Hapsburgs,—then constitutional, international 
and administrative law, literature, sociology, 
political economy and all the languages of the 
former Hapsburg Empire. The natural sciences, 
mathematics and the other secondary school sub- 
jects were thrown in. Examination papers had to 
be written in both the German and Hungarian 
languages. The supreme direction and super- 
vision of the whole education of her first-born was 
reserved by the Empress to herself. In doing so 
she was following in the footsteps of the wise Arch- 
duchess Sophie, the mother of Francis Joseph and 
Maximilian, who drew up for her sons an admirable 
curriculum for that time. Otto’s curriculum was 
less happily inspired, all the subjects being taught 
with a strong bias. It was important to make a 
programme for him right from the start, and to 
educate him in such a way that he would embody 
it outwardly as effectively as possible. 

A staff of politicians,—or men with a definite 
political outlook,—supported the teachers in these 
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efforts. Labenbacher, Solymos, WNiederacher, 
Angyal, Weber, Blasovich, Vlassics, Banhegy, etc., 
were the instructors,—modern languages were 
taught by the Countess de Damas, Miss Street, 
Mademoiselle de Sepibus, Fraulein Paul and 
Fraulein Bichl. These ladies and gentlemen 

o-operated in Otto’s education from his tenth to 
his sixteenth year in Lequeitio,—and during the 
summer and winter holidays in Argeles, in the 
South of France, in Villard-de-Lans in the Pyrenees 
and in Montlouis. 

The youth was then once more obliged to 
exchange a land and people that had become dear 
to him for a new and strange environment. This 
time the change was not due to external compul- 
sion, but was prompted by his mother’s wishes. 
The Empress had resolved with her husband whilst 
yet in Funchal that Otto should pass the last year 
of his intermediate studies at a public grammar 
school. For this purpose the Empress selected the 
Benedictine Grammar School in the Grand-duchy 
of Luxemburg. But Otto would not feel an utter 
stranger in Luxemburg. For five hundred years the 
country had belonged to the House of Austria, and 
the then reigning Grand-duchess was married to 
Prince Felix of Parma, the brother of the Empress. 

The adolescent passed a whole year at Clairvaux, 
occupying a monk’s cell in the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. Mauritius. After spending this solitary year 
he was allowed to return to his family in Spain. 
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‘* L’education d’un Prince ” is over,—the prepara- 
tion for the Emperor can begin. At the University 
of Louvain in Belgium Otto was spiritually fortified 
for the struggle in front of him. 

In order to understand the mentality of this 
young man, we must remember what he has seen 
and heard during life. He had seen himself and 
his family obliged to flee from hearth and home, 
finding no proper resting-place since. He had seen 
his good father die young. He had heard (it has 
been told him often enough) that those who drove 
him from home were responsible for his father’s 
death. He has heard that want and poverty now 
stalk the former Hapsburg countries, where milk 
and honey used to flow during the Imperial epoch. 
He has seen his mother weep, and heard that she 
wept because wicked people at home broke their 
sacred oaths and would not have his father back 
on his throne. For twenty years it has been dinned 
into him that he has been chosen by God to be a 
ruler. Ever since he can remember, everyone, old 
and young, lady or gentleman, has stood in front 
of him with bowed head and admired him. What 
does he know ? That wrong has been done to his 
family and that he is called to repair it. That the 
peoples are unhappy, and that he must lead them 
out of their misery. That his mission must begin 
by his becoming Emperor and King. What his 
dead father failed to do he must, with God’s 
help, bring to a successful conclusion. 
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How can this young man know, with his doubt- 
less good intentions, for youth is idealistic, how 
can he know that he is only acquainted with one 
side of the medal ? How can he know that his 
intentions are not even his own, but the carefully 
cultivated, nurtured and shaped intentions of 
others, which have been transplanted into his soul 
and there subjected to a forcing process. What can 
he know of war, of soldiery, of mass poverty, of the 
Stock Exchange and speculation,—even speculation 
upon war, upon a throne, upon life and death? 
What he knows is solely and exclusively what he is 
permitted to know as the tool of others. Everything 
has been kept out of his sight that is calculated to 
disturb or exert an unfavourable influence upon a 
prince trained to pursue restoration purposes. 

He was taken to Paris, where he was shown—the 
guillotine. He has been conducted through half 
Europe, and everywhere he has been shown one 
side. ‘This one side is designed to prove the great- 
ness of his ancestors and the ingratitude of subjects. 
In history he saw nothing but wars ; in geography 
nothing but the vast countries of the Hapsburgs 
of former days. But what victories have been 
followed by defeats, why the great Empire dis- 
solved—of all this he has heard not a syllable from 
anyone. He hears only of the wrong that has been 
inflicted on him and his family ; the millions of 
dead and the hundreds of millions beggared by the 
wars are not mentioned. 
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What does he know of all these people who im- 
part their ideas to him ? He does not suspect what 
powerful interests are bound up with his person, 
interests which are not by any means always of a 
purely political nature. What can he know of the 
formation of powerful financial groups and even 
more impressive profit sharing in the event of a 
successful restoration, and the release of the 
sequestrated Hapsburg properties? Of all this 
he has, of course, not the slightest suspicion. 
People, visitors, teachers, companions,—books and 
newspapers are first checked, sifted and censored 
before he comes in contact with them. Conse- 
quently he knows only one side of the world, and 
that is the monarchical. 

When the Mexican emigrants sixty years ago 
offered his great-uncle Maximilian the throne “ in 
the name of the whole Mexican nation ”’ (in order 
to reconquer their confiscated properties with the 
help of his soldiers), poor Maximilian firmly 
believed that the Mexican nation could not be 
really happy without him and longed for his person. 
How great then was his disappointment when, after 
his arrival at Vera Cruz, the people at first took 
no notice of his presence, and then quickly adopted 
even a hostile attitude towards him. 

The methods of glass-house education, the 
division of the world into two sections, here angelic 
purity, there hellish blackness ; here good, there 


wicked ; here monarchists, there rebels—was false 
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because it was not appropriate to the twentieth 
century. Half-truths are on a level with plump 
lies, and it is impossible for them to be the basis of 
a real education. Such pedagogics are apt to 
revenge themselves sooner or later and never lead 
to the desired goal. Frequently to the opposite 
one. The young Buddha, who was also a king’s 
son, was brought up to be ignorant of poverty, 
disease and death and to know only the beauties of 
life, and he was strictly guarded and kept upon a 
smiling island. But one day he reached the other 
shore, and on his way saw a starving man, a leper 
and finally a corpse. On this day his whole world, 
built on false assumptions, collapsed, and the 
king’s son became no king,—he renounced all 
worldly baubles,—he became only—Buddha. 


In this educational scheme, which is now 
approaching its completion, everything has been 
planned and calculated. Even the choice of places 
of residence was always prompted by a special 
reason and had special significance. Here, too, 
the bisection of the world was apparent: the 
greater part was, to be sure, available, but was 
either a republic or a Protestant country or else 
not “ well-disposed’”’ for reasons of historical 
tradition ; the remainder, and smaller part, no 
longer offered any great choice,—but fortunately 
it still sufficed. 
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Thus in the autumn of 1929 it was necessary to 
decide where Otto of Hapsburg should complete 
his university studies. It must be a public 
university, for his own teaching staff was lacking in 
high-school discipline,—but it must also not be too 
public, and, therefore, not of too mixed a character. 
Consequently, a decidedly large city was undesir- 
able,—even for other reasons. Small towns, 
however, notoriously possess no universities. Spain 
was also excluded at the outset, on account of the 
language. Many other countries, too, were elimin- 
ated; the circle became narrower,—and finally 
the choice was made: the episcopal Catholic 
University of Louvain in Belgium. The whole 
family and household therefore removed to Belgium, 
whose Queen Elisabeth is a daughter of the 
Infanta Maria Jose and thus Otto’s aunt. Belgium 
itself was one of the possessions of the House of 
Hapsburg in the fifteenth century, and here one 
would feel fairly at home. And Louvain, a small 
university town a la Heidelberg, possesses a 
Catholic University, founded about five hundred 
years ago by Pope Martin V, where all old traditions 
are honoured, cherished and cultivated. Here, 
then, Otto entered himself, after completing his 
secondary school studies and passing his leaving 
examination, of course, with brilliant success. 

The family and the household took up their 
quarters in Ham Castle near Steenockerzeel, where 
they live to this day. The castle was offered to the 
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exiles as a residence by its present owner, the 
Marquis Jean de Croix. The Marquis also com- 
pletely renovated and modernized the massive, 
ancient castle, which stands in the midst of a lake 
between Brussels and Louvain. Some of the 
children go every day in a motor-car to Brussels, 
which is eleven miles away, for their education, 
but Otto goes in the opposite direction to Louvain, 
which is seven miles distant. 

There he listened to lectures on logic, psycho- 
logy, political economy, moral philosophy, meta- 
physics, anatomy, physiology, general biology and 
chemistry, at the same time as he prepared to ma- 
triculate. At the end of the year 1929-30, he passed 
the first University test with “‘ grande distinction.” 
For the year 1930-31 he entered for no less a 
variety of subjects than : encyclopzedia of law and 
historical introduction to civil law; elements of 
international law ; elements of civil law ; political 
economy ; foundations of contemporary history ; 
modern political history ; moral philosophy ; re- 
lationship of canon law to civil law; encyclo- 
pedia of philosophy; medieval institutions ; 
diplomatic history. 

In the year 1932 Otto terminated his licentiate’s 
year. He is now attending lectures on juris- 
prudence, European and American history, social 
services, State financial science, banking, trade and 
industry, agriculture and political economy. The 
following year he will take his doctorate in political 
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science, for which purpose it will above all be 
necessary to elaborate a suitable thesis. He passed 
his last test at the end of 1931 with “ la plus grande 
distinction,’ and is “candidate ”’ for political 
science. 

Otto of Hapsburg is entered at the University of 
Louvain under the name of “‘ Duke of Bar.” Bar 
was a little duchy under Lorraine government. 
Hence the name. 

The Dukes of Bar themselves came from an old 
noble stock belonging to French Lorraine. Ever 
since 1093, that is for more than eight hundred 
years, this proud name and this family can be 
traced in history. The original seat of the family 
was at Bar-le-Duc in Picardy; but during the 
French Revolution, which tolerated no dukes, even 
the name was abolished and transformed into 
Bar-sur-Ornain. It is curious that the arms of the 
Dukes of Bar display, by the side of two inwardly 
curved fish, a dragon upon a helmet, but above it a 
ball with double cock’s tails. 

Among exiles, incognito has another meaning 
than among reigning princes. The latter, usually 
when travelling, adopt another name and a lower 
rank in order to be spared official receptions, and, 
freed from the ceremonial attaching to their dignity, 
to move about and amuse themselves to their 
heart’s content. Exiles, however, resort to incog- 
nito in order to spare the changed style of address, 
as they can no longer be addressed with all their 
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titles,—and also to facilitate their intercourse with 
foreign authorities. Reigning princes are, it is 
well known, ex-territorial, and can neither be taxed 
nor treated according to the laws of their place of 
residence. In order to avoid all these complica- 
tions, Otto became: Duke of Bar—and the 
Empress, Duchess of Bar and Basle. Their 
entourage, however, addresses them now as before 
as ““ Your Majesty,” and treats them even to-day 
according to all the rules of Hapsburg court 
etiquette. 

The assertion that Otto of Hapsburg is the 
“coming man” has betrayed his over-zealous 
tutors into frivolous and at the same time comical 
exaggerations. Over night, in fact, they proclaimed 
him as Hungarian Prince,—a prince who could 
scarcely hope ever to be permitted to return to 
his homeland. Hungary, as a matter of fact, is the 
only country of the many of the hereditary House 
of Austria and the Crown of St. Stephen which 
calls itself a “‘ Kingdom,” which did not save 
Emperor Charles, the crowned King of Hungary, 
from being driven out and eventually arrested 
during his two restoration attempts. ‘The formula, 
“We want a republic with the Grandduke at the 
head,”’ was reversed to run ‘‘ We want a kingdom 
with no king at the head.’”’ Because, however, 
German-Austria has become a constitutional re- 
public, and the other imperial countries either 
independent republics or parts of the succession 
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states, no place remains for setting up the Hapsburg 
throne except in Hungary. But Hungary, as is 
well known, has contested the alien rule of the 
Hapsburgs for hundreds of years, the last occasion 
being the bloody liberation war under Kossuth in 
1848-49. It was therefore incumbent on Otto to 
discover all of a sudden that his heart was 
Hungarian. 

At first foreign powers and governments did in 
fact show an inclination to play with the idea 
of a Hapsburg restoration. ‘To-day, however, all 
diplomacy is unanimously of opinion that any 
change of this kind and any stirring-up of the 
wasps’ nest of Central Europe would inevitably 
lead to a general conflagration and therefore to a 
new world war. And no State considers the 
advancement of Otto of Hapsburg worth as much 
as this. 

But Otto of Hapsburg is being educated pre- 
cisely and exclusively to this end. Restoration has 
been dinned into him as the sole object of his life. 
He is allowed to think of nothing else nor to desire 
anything else. He is the Will to Restoration brought 
to its highest pitch. If he really attempts it one 
day, he is bound—sooner or later—to fail utterly, 
for no man may defy eternal laws. If he does not 
attempt it, he will not have fulfilled the meaning 
and purpose of his life, and he will have disap- 
pointed the hopes placed in him. Accordingly he 
will be faced with the alternatives of going ahead 
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and failing or making no attempt at all, and shirking 
a supposed historical mission. Hence, because he 
finds himself faced with these grim alternatives, 
although young, healthy and rich, he is already at 
twenty years of age a tragic figure. 

On the 20th November, 1930, his eighteenth 
birthday, Otto was declared of age, in accordance 
with Hapsburg tradition. Numerous members of 
the family assembled at Steenockerzeel, as well as 
emissaries from the monarchical parties of Austria 
and Hungary. Empress Zita officially surrendered 
her guardianship, and the homage due to the 
Emperor and King was then paid to the young man 
who had just come of age. The Hapsburgs thus 
recognized him officially as their head and their 
Emperor. But the nations ? And the powers ? 

Otto’s position is somewhat peculiar,—both in 
comparison with his dispossessed “ colleagues ”’ 
and in regard to the attitude of the various European 
States and governments towards the question of 
his mounting the throne. 

Otto of Hapsburg is the only one among all the 
exiled royalties who 1s still an unknown quantity. 
All the other monarchs in exile were already in 
power, have already reigned,—were weighed,— 
and were found wanting. Consequently they were 
expelled. They all had ample opportunities to 
show with how little wisdom the world is governed. 
Otto has not yet progressed so far, and, from the 
dynastic standpoint, that is his greatest piece of 
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good fortune. Like his uncle, the eighteen-year- 
old Francis Joseph, eighty-four years ago, he, too, 
could ascend the throne unburdened by the odious 
mistakes of his predecessor, and with the finest 
promises and hopes. In any case by the side of 
the peaceable young Francis Joseph stood as 
sponsors the Princes Windischgratz and Schwar- 
zenberg, and Vienna, Prague and Budapest had 
first to be “ pacified’ with a whiff of grape- 
shot. 

History is acquainted with two classes of expelled 
royal houses: those that are content to keep 
emphasizing their rights to the throne, but other- 
wise calmly accept what has happened and practic- 
ally acquiesce therein,—and those who never get 
over the loss of power, and for years and decades 
strive with all possible and impossible means to 
regain the lost Paradise. These attempts are 
frequently frustrated, as in the Carlist movement 
in Spain ; they sometimes lead toa temporary seizure 
of power, as in the case of Napoleon’s Hundred 
Days and the fifteen-years’ Bourbon restoration 
after Waterloo, or the temporary reconquest of the 
Dutch Netherlands by Hapsburg. 

But even such, from the historical standpoint, 
ephemeral rehabilitations always involve immense 
bloodshed. Strictly speaking the whole blood- 
stained epic of the Middle Ages and of modern 
times, apart from wars of religion, is nothing else 
than a series of restoration wars by European 
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dynasties: Spanish and Bavarian wars of suc- 
cession, thirty years’ and seven years’ wars, the 
revolt of the Netherlands. And among all these 
enterprises world history does not record a single 
case in which a dynasty, once expelled, succeeded 
in effecting a permanent restoration! It is true 
the Bonapartists succeeded, in the person of 
Napoleon III, in occupying the throne again for 
eighteen years. Andthen? Sedan. Itis, therefore 
no accident that a dynasty which has once been 
expelled can never become permanently re-estab- 
lished : for the act of expulsion is not to be regarded 
as the work of the revolution, but the revolution 
rather as the instrument of the popular will to 
free itself from this regime and shake off this 
dynasty. 

And because in the last resort it is fleeting and 
hopeless every restoration 1s folly. World history 
is an edifice whose stones are cemented with more 
than enough human blood and human bodies ; 
to keep shedding this blood uselessly and aimlessly 
is criminal in the extreme. 

On the other hand, we should not disregard 
human feelings and desires even among exiles. 
They, too, are human beings, even if spoilt human 
beings, who can never forget the splendours of their 
former existence. This is as human as their hope 
and their striving to reinstate themselves in the 
possession of the old plenitude of riches and power. 
To have reigned six hundred years, to have enjoyed 
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the utmost of everything attainable on earth,—all 
this is not easily or quickly forgotten. Only 
thirteen years of exile against six hundred years on 
the throne ! That does not count. 

The Hapsburgs were accustomed to think in 
centuries. They think slowly, for they have time. 
They have not yet caught up with to-day and do 
not want to take cognizance of what happened 
yesterday. Their eyes are fixed on vast perspec- 
tives: they look back on the past—on their great 
past,—and they peer into the future,—into their 
future, as they hope it will be. The present they 
would fain regard merely as an episode. And they 
must not be blamed for doing this. Man does not 
forget even a year of happiness ; six hundred years 
of realization leave something to be remembered ! 
And nobody can be forbidden to hope, to hope for 
better things. But this hope of a family,—even 
when this family is a dynasty,—must not be 
realized at the expense of the peace and happiness 
of nations. 

The House of Hapsburg has assuredly had a 
historical mission, otherwise it could not have 
maintained its leading part for so long. But those 
who have made history for so long must also learn 
from history. And the first lesson they have to 
learn is that history cannot be made; it makes 
itself, 

Up to the present Otto of Hapsburg is guiltless. 
He is as innocent as any child. So far he is nothing 
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but a product of his education. Now, however, he 
has reached the verge of manhood. The time of 
irresponsibility is over. If he allows his person to 
be used to endanger the peace of nations, merely 
that he and his might again attain to power, he will 
assume a heavy responsibility. 


CZAR FERDINAND 


N the 18th August, 1887, he made his 
() entrance into Sofia in a shabby cart. 
| Railways were unknown there at that time 
and the roads were neglected. 

About midnight on the 3rd October, 1918, the 
royal train steamed out of Sofia station, taking 
away from his country the Czar who had just 
abdicated. Between these two dates many things 
had happened. 

As a very young hussar lieutenant of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, Ferdinand of Coburg embarked 
on the adventure of imposing new ideals upon a 
strange and warlike Balkan people. The Russian 
Czar, the Sultan and Bismarck,—the whole world 
were against this undertaking, and Francis Joseph 
even forced the Prince to divest himself of his 
Hungarian officer’s rank before he crossed the 
frontier at Orsova. Except his friend the young 
Crown Prince Rudolf, nobody wished him any 
luck. But the grandson of the French King, 
Louis-Philippe,—the nephew of Victoria of 
England, the pampered and immensely rich Coburg 
prince was not the man to allow any difficulty to 
divert his ambition. And the great gamble was at 
first successful. But, as was the case during 
all his long life, he did not fail to be artful, as well as 
daring, in his first step. Fearing that the antici- 
pated aloofness of foreign diplomatic representa- 
tives might create a bad impression among the 
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Bulgarians and injure his reputation, he postponed 
his solemn entry until the 18th August, the birthday 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, when all the con- 
sulates would be flying flags. Not until then did 
he enter proudly a gaily decorated capital. 

When, after a reign of more than three decades, he 
left the country on that fatal autumn night, his 
eldest son and successor, Boris III, remained 
behind as the Bulgarians’ new Czar. Ferdinand 
was the only one among all the exiled princes who 
did not inherit but himself acquired his throne,— 
and strangely enough he was also the only man 
among the twelve who succeeded in keeping the 
throne for his dynasty and transferring the govern- 
ment to his son. 

Bismarck said of him by way of reproach: “‘ More 
Orleans than Coburg!” intending to censure the 
Czar’s French sympathies. In fact, it did not come 
easy to Ferdinand to declare war against the 
Entente in the middle of October 1915. Both 
groups of Powers,—the Central Powers and the 
Entente,—did their utmost to draw Bulgaria out 
of her neutrality into their camp. All this placed 
Ferdinand in an extremely difficult position, for 
Russians and Germans had an almost equal follow- 
ing inthe country. Eventually the Central Powers 
won, and Bulgaria entered the war on their side. 
The nation, however, was exhausted and impover- 
ished by the two Balkan wars which had been 
waged but quite recently, and in the early autumn 
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of 1918 the Southern Front could no longer be 
held against French preponderance. 

The retreat of the Bulgarian Army rapidly 
degenerated into a flight, and whole battalions of 
troops left the Front and simply went home. The 
Liaptschev-Malinov Government applied to Mar- 
shal Franchet d’Esperay for an armistice. The 
French General intimated during the negotiations 
with Liaptschev that the Entente would be able to 
come to a better arrangement with the heir-apparent, 
Boris. This was the straight tip. Ferdinand took 
it. He therefore received the red silk cord. The 
date was the 2nd October, 1918. At about three 
o’clock in the morning he summoned his two sons 
and his loyal supporter, General Gantschev. He 
wrote out his abdication and signed it. On the 
3rd October, at eight o’clock in the morning, he 
handed to Malinov his abdication in favour of the 
heir-apparent, Boris. He had played his hand. 

Ferdinand’s unexpectedly quick renunciation of 
the throne was another skilful move on his part. 
The meeting of the Sobranje was announced for 
the 4th October. After the war had been lost, it 
was to be justly feared that the Sobranje would not 
only dethrone Ferdinand, but also his dynasty. 
Ferdinand, however, succeeded in surprising it 
through his abdication and inducing the Prime 
Minister Malinov to recognize the Czar Boris ITI, 
thereby assuring the latter’s regime. Ferinand 
himself had nothing more to seek in Bulgaria. He 
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was anxious to leave the country the same day 
voluntarily, before he was perhaps ordered to do 
so on the following day. He therefore hastily 
convened through Malinov a council of ministers, 
which recognized the demise of the crown; 
thereby confronting the Sobranje with a fazt 
accompli. Ferdinand himself proceeded once more 
to his splendidly furnished residence at Vrana, 
to bid it a silent farewell. He then returned to 
Sofia in his special royal train from the royal 
station specially built for him. What a difference, 
even in externals, since his first arrival! At 
eleven o’clock in the evening he arrived with 
Boris at Sofia station, which had already been 
cleared. Only Malinov and the War Minister 
Savov were waiting there for the two Czars and a 
guard of honour. At midnight the train began to 
crawl away. ‘The capital was asleep: not until 
morning would it learn: le roi est mort,—vive le 
roi! In the moving train Ferdinand said good-bye 
to his son, who was stepping into his heritage, and 
the Court train crossed the Serbian frontier. ‘The 
exile began. 

In Belgrade—at that time still occupied by 
German and Austrian military forces (we are in the 
beginning of October 1918)—he dismissed his 
Life Guards and sent them home. The young Czar 
can make use of them. ‘Then the journey was 
resumed, slowly and tentatively. Its course wound 
through the countries of the allies of yesterday, 
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from whom Ferdinand had just fallen away. As 
soon as he arrived at Budapest station he was 
informed by the commandant that he would not 
be allowed to remain in Hungarian territory, and 
might not even proceed to his estate at Murany. 
Ferdinand decided to go to his castle at Ebenthal 
in Austria, an old Coburg castle not far from 
Vienna. 

The journey therefore continued farther west. 
In the evening of the 5th October the royal train 
reached Marchegg on the Austro-Hungarian 
frontier. From somewhere came the order to 
halt. Late at night Count Berthtold appeared, had 
the Czar awakened, and requested Ferdinand to 
leave Austria-Hungary immediately. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that General Gantschev 
managed to obtain permission for the Czar to pass 
at least this one night in Austria. The train there- 
fore proceeded to Ebenthal, where Ferdinand 
could join his daughter. 

Meanwhile Gantschev repaired to Vienna, in 
order to try to obtain permission for Ferdinand to 
stay at Ebenthal. Berthtold had at length to con- 
fess that Ferdinand’s alleged treason was only a 
pretext for refusing the right of asylum: the 
Emperor Karl in fact feared that the presence of a 
dethroned monarch in Austria might suggest to 
his subjects the idea of dethroning Aim. More- 
over, Karl was brother-in-law to the ex-Czar, who 
had also married, as his first wife, a Princess of 
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Bourbon-Parma. As, therefore, he was not toler- 
ated in Austria, the journey had to be resumed, on 
the 6th October, in the direction of Germany. The 
German Government was more tolerant, and, in 
response to a telegraphic inquiry, telegraphed their 
consent to Ferdinand taking up his abode in 
Coburg. Kaiser Wilhelm did not even accept the 
Czar’s renunciation of his rank as German field- 
marshal. 

On his arrival at Coburg the ex-Czar took up his 
quarters, not in the castle of Ehrenburg which had 
been offered him, but in his smaller private villa. 
However, he was not fated to enjoy peace there 
for long. Early in November the German Front 
collapsed, and immediately afterwards imperial 
Germany collapsed internally. The House of 
Coburg also ceased to reign. But Ferdinand re- 
mained in Coburg, and this annoyed many royal- 
ties who had been compelled to flee. In the winter 
of 1918-19 the revolutionary Soldiers’ Council in 
Coburg called upon him and informed him that 
he would be allowed to stay there, from which it 
was inferred that the sagacious ex-Czar had also 
made himself popular among the Reds. This did 
not make him popular in princely circles. Quite 
the reverse. He related himself that he was very 
unpopular among his “ colleagues.’’ Apparently, 
this did not bother him overmuch, and the cynical 
wit with which he had been plentifully endowed 
all his life spared nobody. 
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Ferdinand spent the first years of exile in the 
strictest seclusion. In the autumn of 1919 peace 
was concluded with Bulgaria at Neuilly. The 
leader of the Bulgarian delegation was Alex 
Stambuliski, Ferdinand’s most implacable enemy, 
who had left the prison cell to enter the Govern- 
ment. Stambuliski was now omnipotent in Bul- 
garia, and thus vanished the exile’s last hope of 
being recalled to the throne. The Czar himself 
took no step in this direction ; any attempt of this 
kind, organized from above, would have involved 
the risk of Boris losing the throne without being 
able to secure it for his father. 

Of the Balkans, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Bul- 
garia remain kingdoms, and they display a remark- 
able variety of successions to the crown. Whereas 
in Jugoslavia the son came to the throne after the 
death of the father in the ordinary way, in Roumania 
the father dethroned the son, whilst in Bulgaria 
the son took over the crown from his dethroned 
father. 

Ferdinand watches the government of this son 
from afar ; he regards the latter’s work as a con- 
tinuation of his own, and finds consolation in this 
thought. None the less, he must frequently enough 
tremble for his successor. He himself was the 
target of many attempted assassinations, but they 
were all harmless incidents in comparison with the 
attacks upon Czar Boris. In April 1925 his car was 
bespattered with a veritable hail of bullets on the 
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road to Sofia, and all its occupants, except the 
Czar, were killed. ‘Three days later the Alexander- 
Nevski Cathedral of Sofia was blown up on the 
occasion of a funeral service ; a hundred and fifty 
people were slain, but the young Czar remained 
unscathed. 

The ex-Czar, of course, watches from afar all 
these incidents and changes in the destiny of his 
adopted home. But he remains silent and passive, 
for he knows only too well how powerful in num- 
bers and influence are his personal opponents 
and enemies in Bulgaria. So he prefers to devote 
his time to his hobbies of old days. From earliest 
youth Ferdinand has been an enthusiastic ornith- 
ologist. He was always passionately fond of study- 
ing every variety of bird. Now, as a king on the 
retired list, he has had hundreds of big cages built 
in his house at Coburg, to house the most varied 
species of birds. ‘This again is a little people 
which belongs to him and which he rules. He 
looks after them all, feeds them himself, protects 
them from cold and disease,— and only withholds 
from them—liberty. .. . 

Ferdinand was always very proud of his ornith- 
ological knowledge. When he was still on the 
“active ”’ list, he once wanted to deliver a scientific 
lecture. Kaiser Wilhelm II emphatically advised 
him not to do so; he considered that a public 
lecture upon a subject that was neither political 
nor military was “‘ derogatory’ for a sovereign. 
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The Czar had to comply, but was not impressed 
by the imperial reasons given for the prohibition, 
observing: “‘ He is annoyed because somebody 
wants to deliver a lecture which he could not 
deliver himself !’’ As already observed, Ferdinand 
was always a most unadaptable colleague. He 
had no respect even for crowned heads, his own, 
of course, excepted. Only King Victor Emanuel 
III of Italy was held by him in high esteem, as the 
latter devotes a large part of his time to his vast 
collections of coins. 

The exile is also free now to devote himself to 
his other princely passion: botany. In Bulgaria, 
the classical land of gardening, he laid out wonder- 
ful flower beds and planted splendid trees on his 
royal estates of Vrana and Euxniograd. At a cost 
which little Bulgaria could ill afford, he imported 
exotic plants and cultivated them. He persisted in 
trying to plant lotus flowers in the lakes at Vrana. 
Year after year they withered, but the attempt was 
continually renewed. Vast irrigation works were 
constructed and re-constructed, until the lotus 
flowers eventually flourished and bloomed as in 
their native home. Foreign species only labori- 
ously and precariously strike roots in foreign soils. 

In Coburg the old gentleman now divides his 
time with growing absorption between his gardens 
and his avaries. It is a sign of indisputable vitality 
and zest in life that every living thing attracts and 
interests him. It is a common trait of all great 
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viveurs that they are loth to let anything pass 
without extracting their maximum share of enjoy- 
ment from it. 

This gourmet of life is dominated by a number 
of absorbing passions which are as typical of him 
and characterize him as precisely as a detailed 
biographical work. All his life Ferdinand has been 
a passionate devotee of butterflies; he was an 
enthusiastic engine driver; he was a credulous 
occultist ; and an ardent collector of precious 
stones. In exile he was obliged only to forgo the 
driving of engines, this ruler’s passion par excel- 
lence. In Bulgaria he not only supervised and 
promoted railway construction as his own personal 
business, but he also frequently drove the royal 
train over long stretches himself. He was upon 
comradely terms with the Bulgarian engine drivers, 
and, like Napoleon, he called all his “ colleagues ”’ 
by their names. As Czar he became a member of 
the German Engine Drivers’ Union. The loco- 
motive undoubtedly signifies for him the embodi- 
ment of modern progress in a backward country, 
but perhaps also the visible form of autocratic 
leadership. 

From an entirely different angle we may watch 
him 1n connection with his predilection for butter- 
flies. As an unexpected contrast to his tendency 
towards inconsiderate rulership, he shows himself 
here as an enthusiast, as a reverer of the beautiful, 
the variegated, the fantastically futile. To hunt 
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butterflies means to chase dreams. And this he 
has done in every sense of the word from early 
youth to old age. His inner eyes were always on 
the look out for some shimmering fabulous dragon- 
fly. At the consecration of the Sofia Cathedral the 
King discovered a marvellous butterfly, which he 
caught after Mass and then allowed to flutter away. 
And at the siege of Adrianople during the Balkan 
War, he once more found a splendid specimen. 

The same penchant for colour, beauty, pomp 
and rarity, which has made the King such an 
enthusiastic entomologist, also determined his 
passion for precious stones, of which he used to 
carry a large number of fine uncut specimens in 
his pockets. At any rate, this fondness for jewels 
and precious stones which bordered on fetichism 
was something of a happy medium between pure 
love of beauty and practical business instinct, 
which is in the blood of every genuine Coburger. 
A handful of precious stones in the trousers 
pockets! Forsooth, what a bizarre mixture of 
lordly carelessness and commercial foresight,— 
what a happy combination of love of beauty and 
concrete joy of possession. 

Inordinate ambition, enthusiasm, frivolity and 
avarice, of such apparently contradictory, but 
actually complementary qualities is the character 
of this exile composed. It is no wonder when we 
remember that his father was Protestant, his mother 
Catholic, while his son is Orthodox. His father 
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was German, his mother French, his first wife 
Italian, and the children Bulgarian. He himself 
as Hungarian officer sprang from a German royal 
house and mounted a Slav throne. The feudal 
grandson of a democratic citizen king, he put on 
autocratic airs as a constitutional monarch, and then 
coquetted in exile with the Red Flag. Moreover, 
he gives the impression to-day more than ever that 
he is not simply going somewhere, but is setting 
out on an important mission—he does not speak 
to anybody, but he grants him an audience,—he is 
not friendly, but condescends. 

This living conglomerate of so many nations, 
religions and dynasties cannot possibly achieve 
internal harmony, and it is therefore not surprising 
that he never and nowhere feels quite at home, and 
seeks refuge in mysticism and superstition. His 
sister-in-law, Louise of Coburg, daughter of 
Leopold II of Belgium, said of him that he is a 
necromancer, a magician and a cabbalist. Now 
in the seclusion of exile he has ample opportunity 
to devote himself to the occult sciences. Most 
men only become believers in misfortune. Ferdi- 
nand, the great sceptic, himself selects what he 
wishes to believe. With the dying Voltaire he will 
be able to say “ God will forgive me; it is His 
business to do so.” 

The long years of exile, however, pass all too 
slowly. ‘To escape being perpetually compelled 
to strain his eyes towards his distant little country, 
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he surveyed the rest of the great world that still 
remained open to him. At first he made only short 
excursions from Coburg, to attend the festivals at 
Beyreuth, to see relatives or friends in the same 
plight as himself, short family visits. At the end 
of December 1927, however, he went on his first 
considerable foreign journey, and since then he 
has been travelling usually more than half the year. 

His first journey took him to South America, 
the land of promise of exotic butterflies and 
immense riches. He left Europe via Lisbon, 
where he could once more greet all his royal 
relatives of the House of Braganza-Coburg in their 
glass coffins. He had been there once before, more 
than forty years since, as a guest at the wedding of 
the later King Carlos, who was murdered twenty 
years after; him, too, he now found among the 
silent members of the family in the vault of 
San Vincente. 

In Madeira he visited his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Karl, who is buried there. What could 
the live old monarch have found to say to the 
dead young monarch ? Did he perchance recall the 
occasion years before when, as a harassed fugitive, 
he found himself for the last time in the dead man’s 
realms ? Or was it only a courtesy call ? 

He then proceeded to Rio de Janeiro and 
journeyed through Argentina and Brazil. The 
king without a country and the countries without a 
king pleased one another. Across the water a live 
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monarch is a great sensation, even if he is an “‘ ex, 
even if one does not know where Bulgaria may be 
precisely situated. In Chile, Ferdinand was enter- 
tained by the Government. There, and in the 
other republics of South America, he was able to 
marvel at the wonderful vegetation, the splendour 
of tropical flora and fauna on the spot. But he 
himself provided no less food for amazement. 
Governments, diplomats, people and press were 
interested in his personality. He felt visibly well 
in this environment of a foreign climate and a 
foreign people, so different from those in Europe,— 
simple, but with a zest in life. The Argentine 
Foreign Minister gave him exhaustive particulars 
of the seven books he had written—about ants. 
Human society has certainly much to learn from 
these honest insect communities. 

In all these countries, which were strangers to 
Court etiquette, Ferdinand could throw off con- 
straint and permit himself more freedom of move- 
ment. During these three months that he spent in 
the other hemisphere he once more became quite 
a democrat, until further notice. 

Eventually he returned home to Europe, but 
after having once enjoyed great freedom, he could 
no longer tolerate his narrow environment for more 
than a few months. Hence he was soon off upon 
another journey to Africa, traversing Egypt, Soudan 
and East Africa in turn, pleasure excursions, 
hunting expeditions and exploration journeys. He 
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was greatly interested in everything he saw, but 
perhaps not sufficiently interested in anything in 
particular. The ex-Czar is still fond of travelling. 
His constant companion is a growing hypochon- 
dria. 

The autumn of the year 1930 brought Ferdinand 
a welcome change. His son, Czar Boris, was to 
celebrate his marriage with the Italian Princess 
Giovanna on the 24th October. The celebrations 
were prepared with great pomp and took place in 
the venerable ecclesiastical city of Assisi. The 
distinguished guests assembled at San Rossore, 
the delightful summer seat of the House of Savoy 
near Pisa. It wasa“‘ gallery of kings.”’ In addition 
to the Italian royal couple, the Dowager Queen of 
Greece, the young and the old Czar of Bulgaria, 
Princess Eudoxia, Conrad of Bavaria, and many 
other German princes attended, as well as the 
Duchess Maria Antoinette of Parma, the step- 
mother of Czar Boris and mother of the Empress 
Zita. 

Not for a long time had Ferdinand been “‘ entre 
nous’ to such a degree. In the twinkling the 
democratic charms of South America were dis- 
pelled, and once more he was, from top to toe, 
every inch a king. 

With Queen Elena on his arm he led the bridal 
procession; many royalties followed him. In 
the little church of Assisi there was hardly room 
for them all. And while Mass was being celebrated 
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—owing to the orthodox religion of the Czar 
Boris the wedding ceremony was simplified— 
the old Czar assuredly felt great satisfaction. Now 
that it was related to a reigning royal house the 
dynasty which he had founded would be perpetu- 
ated. He himself felt rejuvenated by this thought. 
Also he no longer felt so ostracised or so isolated. 
The two witnesses, Duke Albrecht of Wiirtemburg 
and Prince Philipp of Hesse, were exactly the same 
as he himself, dethroned rulers, German princes. 
Immediately after the wedding was over, the young 
couple proceeded to Ancona, and thence in the 
Bulgarian ship, C'zar Ferdinand, to Bulgaria. Non 
omnis moriar! the exile might have thought as 
he saw them off. 

Of recent years the monotony of exile has been 
unpleasantly interrupted by the public discussions 
and Press campaigns concerning the financwl 
position of the crowned gentleman. Ferdinand 
started life immensely rich. Money governs the 
world. At the end of the nineteenth century 
the acquisition of a royal crown was mainly a 
question of money. And, thank goodness, money 
was abundant there. His mother, the Princess 
Clementine of Orleans, who was also called Clemen- 
time Medici on account of her boundless ambi- 
tion, bought for him first the Press, then public 
opinion, and finally the crown. It was not money 
thrown away. Like his ingenious uncle, King 
Leopold II of Belgium, Ferdinand understood 
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perfectly well how to extend and considerably 
increase his crown domains and his private fortune, 
even during the time of his reign. To this end he 
had allowed his original fortune, as had been 
customary in his family for many generations, to 
lie and grow, untouched and apart, in the Bank of 
England. 

When, therefore, in the year 1915 he was being 
besieged by both sides,—the Entente and the 
Central Powers,—with alliance proposals and allur- 
ing promises, and eventually decided in favour of 
the latter, it was one of Germany’s conditions 
that Bulgaria should declare war and attack the 
enemy with lightning rapidity. Consequently, 
Ferdinand was unable to remove his property from 
the Bank of England in time. Ferdinand insisted 
upon the full equivalent of this property seques- 
trated in a hostile country being guaranteed by 
treaty against whatever contingency might arise, 
and, in addition, he demanded and obtained of 
Germany, that in the event of an unfavourable 
outcome of the war, the German Empire would be 
responsible for his maintenance according to his 
station. When Germany’s post-war government 
showed reluctance to pay these enormous amounts 
in full, Ferdinand insisted on his rights, and 
legally enforced the payment of everything to the 
last penny. He also succeeded in releasing for the 
benefit of his family the greater part of his property 
situated in what was formerly Hungary, which had 
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been assigned to and confiscated by the Czecho- 
slovakian State. He has thus proved that he is a 
very efficient man of business. 'The only question 
is whether he is not too eflicient. At any rate, he 
is richer to-day in exile than most reigning rulers, 
and is, not merely according to European con- 
ceptions, a veritable nabob. 

But everything can be bought and not everything 
can be had at the same time. Thus, when Bulgaria 
celebrated the millenium of the Czar Simeon the 
Great in 1928, he was not allowed to be present, 
and his yearning heart had to be content with 
reading the newspapers in Coburg. 

At the end of February 1931 the exile celebrated 
his seventieth birthday. He was a hale and hearty 
old man, at the time travelling in Egypt. He 1s 
again much talked about in the world Press. He 
is able, so to speak, while living, to read the final 
historical judgment upon his earthly activities. He 
was advanced from “‘ mere” prince to the rank 
of reigning prince, then to king, yet higher to Czar, 
and finally became an exile. Perhaps he might be 
induced to say how he felt at the highest stage. It 
is probable, however, that he will not betray this. 
For it was certainly not by chance that he longed 
for a Balkan throne. He combined in himself 
all the faults and qualities of a Balkan diplomat. 
Hence it was always impossible to know where one 
stood with him. 

The Empress Eugenie, Napoleon III’s widow, 
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related that Queen Victoria of England had nothing 
good to say of her nephew. She called him vain, 
treacherous and spoilt. And Edward VII con- 
sidered him “ capable of any crime.” M. Pale- 
ologue, the French diplomat who related all this 
and who was French Ambassador in Sofia under 
Ferdinand’s regime, nevertheless praises the admir- 
able work of the great ruler. Who was right? 

Once upon a time it was convenient to leave 
the final judgment in such cases to history. ‘To-day 
it is no longer so simple. We know that in the 
last resort historical judgments are influenced by 
the testimony of contemporary memoirs. Even 
world history is to be had for money. 
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; ER father, Duke Robert, was driven by 
H his people out of Parma as a boy of 

eleven. Hedid not takethis too tragically ; 
he married twice, and by his first marriage had six, 
by the second a further twelve, children,—thus 
eighteen in all. The family was not rich and the 
high lineage, the brilliant title combined with the 
modest means, all played a part in the education 
of the children. 

The father of Duke Robert, the reigning Duke 
Charles III of Parma, was murdered. Zita’s grand- 
father on her mother’s side was King Miguel of 
Portugal. Her mother, the once so exquisitely 
beautiful Maria-Antonia of Braganza, was born 
Infanta of Portugal : she is now living in her castle 
of Wartegg in Switzerland. 

In view of the modest resources available, it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that this large 
number of children could be brought up in accord- 
ance with their station. ‘To relieve the strain a 
number of the daughters became nuns in the 
convent of Saint Cecilia in the Isle of Wight. The 
grandmother of the Empress, the widow of King 
Miguel of Portugal, died in this convent as 
“Mother Adelheid,’—and two of Zita’s sisters, 
Princess Franziska Josefa and Princess Adelheid, 
are still living there as nuns. The Empress herself 
as a young girl was for two years educated in this 
convent, after spending six years in the Salesian 
convent at Zangberg in Upper Bavaria. 
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It was therefore a poor little princess from a high 
but dispossessed princely home, teeming with 
children, who, in all human probability, would 
have had only a choice between the veil and a 
mediocre marriage of prudence, who at nineteen 
became so unexpectedly the wife of a young and 
wealthy archduke belonging to the mighty race of 
Hapsburg. Moreover, this Archduke Karl Franz 
Josef was next but one in the line of succession to 
the old Emperor Francis Joseph. 

The Cinderella princess was transformed over 
night into a powerful and féted, a real fairy-tale, 
princess. Then two shots rang out at Serajevo,— 
and, at two-and-twenty, she was empress-desig- 
nate. Only two years later, and she mounted the 
imperial and royal throne of the Hapsburgs. And 
after another two years she lost crown, throne and 
country, and with her husband and five children 
was driven into exile. Before another two and a 
half years had passed, two attempts at restoration 
had failed, two more children had been born, and 
Zita, mother of seven children, and carrying an 
eighth in her womb, was a widow in exile in the 
island of Madeira, whither she had been deported. 
She was not yet thirty years old. 

It has been vouchsafed to very few to preserve 
mental equilibrium after falling headlong from the 
pinnacle of power. This would have been doubly 
hard in the case of the Empress, who had been 
suddenly whirled upwards from a modest position 
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to intoxicating heights, whence she had been 
rudely precipitated, and had lost everything she 
possessed ; last of all, even her beloved husband. 

Only when these remarkable and changeful 
stages in Zita’s earlier life are borne in mind, only 
then can her sins of commission and omission in 
exile be understood. In this connection it must 
not be forgotten that she is a wife and mother. 
She is only just forty years old. And in this short 
life she has experienced every vicissitude of 
fortune, and tasted every joy and every sorrow of 
a human and feminine life. 

Born at Pianore in Italy, she was educated in 
Bavaria and England. As a young girl she lived 
in the Castle of Schwarzau and in Kolomea, whilst 
as ruler she dwelt at Schénbrunn, the Viennese 
Burg and Géd6llé alternately. The stages of her 
exile are Wartegg, Prangins, Hertenstein, Hungary, 
Madeira, El Pardo, Lequeitio and Steenockerzeel. 
Where then did she feel at home ? As Duchess of 
Parma she is Italian,—as a Bourbon she is half 
French, half Spanish,—as wife of a Hapsburg 
sovereign she is Austrian and Hungarian. As she 
is all of these things, she is in reality none of them, 
aS many nationalities in the same blood mutually 
cancel each other. This apparent defect, this lack 
of nationality, would have stood her in good stead 
in the polyglot Hapsburg monarchy. Even in 
exile it would not have injured her much. 5She has 
been injured only by her own actions. 
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From the outset the ex-Empress was the real 
man in the household, as she has an energetic, 
often too energetic, nature. She always took the 
initiative. Within a short time of ascending the 
throne she did great harm through the so-called 
Sixtus letters. Through her brother, Prince Sixtus 
of Parma, she carried on peace negotiations with 
Clemenceau, behind the back of the responsible 
Minister, and aroused the distrust of the German 
Ally by inducing the Emperor Karl to recognize 
France’s right to Alsace. That a woman should 
desire to bring about peace is of itself only too 
understandable. But the manner in which the 
Empress, ignoring her own Minister and at the 
expense of her own Ally, made this attempt, was 
irresponsible. 

She was also the only person who restrained the 
hesitating Emperor, on the outbreak of revolution, 
from abdicating forthwith. In doing so she 
undoubtedly displayed much courage and firmness, 
but this was the very reason why the Hapsburg 
family was subsequently exiled from the country. 

Not for one moment has the Empress been able 
to reconcile herself to this exile ; not even tempor- 
arily could she or would she submit to it. She was 
scarcely across the frontier, she had _ scarcely 
arrived in Switzerland before she plunged into 
feverish activity in order to regain what had been 
lost. While the Emperor Karl, a father of a family 
and a private individual above everything else, 
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tired of the war, exhausted by the duties of govern- 
ment, inadequate to the high requirements of this 
task, would perhaps have most gladly enjoyed the 
enforced rest in idyllic Prangins, the Empress 
would let no thought of resignation enter his head. 
She immediately formed a thousand diplomatic 
contacts, sent messengers out everywhere, received 
visits, corresponded, agitated ,—and by this prema- 
ture, impatient, aggressive and over-hasty activity, 
she aroused all the slumbering forces of resistance. 

Those who have once had their fill are able to 
wait calmly and long. But when someone, like 
Zita, has enjoyed the possession of supreme power 
for only a short time, and is then forced to renounce 
it at an instant’s notice, she cannot wait, she cannot 
be patient, she must dare all to regain this power,— 
and just because of this impatience she 1s likely to 
lose everything. ‘The premature and over-hasty 
attempts of 1921 were Zita’s personal work. ‘They 
led to Madeira and subsequently to further exile, 
which lasts to this day. 

All these disappointments and severe tests have 
neither broken nor weakened her tenacious energy. 
Her whole will is concentrated with fanatical zeal 
upon the royal idea. Does she lose her husband, 
the Emperor? Then it is God’s will. The son 
must step into the breach. And ever since that 
day she has continued to work with the same 
dynamic energy, with equal tenacity of effort at the 
preparation of a restoration, except that henceforth 
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she was not labouring for Emperor Karl, but for 
Emperor Otto. From Empress-Wife she has be- 
come Empress-Mother. Her final goal has not 
altered, it has only received another name. 

She agitates ceaselessly, unswervingly, untir- 
ingly. She learns and talks Hungarian, an utterly 
strange dialect for her, has Hungarian songs played 
to her, and takes care that wind of this reaches 
Budapest. She tells the French, who are supposed 
to be the greatest props in the diplomatic prepara- 
tion for the restoration, how vigorously she com- 
bated the excesses of the German conduct of the 
War, and how she wrote Kaiser Wilhelm four 
letters in her own hand, begging and even demand- 
ing that Rheims Cathedral should be spared. The 
English also are told that she was the most resolute 
opponent of the submarine warfare. 

She talks about the past in order to prepare for 
the future. 

In exile Zita has three great anxieties : dynastic, 
family and material cares. The greatest is, of 
course, the dynastic. It signifies not only the 
constant struggle directed towards Otto’s ascension 
of the throne in Hungary, but is also connected 
with innumerable other questions. Above all, the 
decision to designate the eldest son as King of 
Hungary only was not arrived at without consider- 
able hesitation. The late Emperor Karl regarded 
the Hungarian restoration merely as the beginning, 
and Hungary itself as a springboard to the general 
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restoration of the status quo ante which would 
follow that event. The Empress, too, as was only 
natural, would prefer to retrieve all that had been 
lost rather than only a part. But in this respect 
she deferred to the overwhelming reasons of 
expediency, and,—as a commencement,—she would 
be content with Hungary. 

After the war Hungary was officially recognized 
asakingdom. Hence it is the only country where a 
throne could be set up without having to overturn 
the existing political constitution as a preliminary 
step. True, after the second abortive attempt of 
1921, the Hapsburgs, at the instigation of the 
Entente, were not only declared by Hungarian 
legislation to have forfeited the throne, but were 
excluded from the succession for all time. But 
we know that world history recognizes no treaties 
of eternal validity. We know how frequently and 
how swiftly alliances and decisions made “ for 
ever’ are invalidated. Upon that the Empress 
also sets her hopes, and on the basis of such hope 
she selects Hungary for her son as the door through 
which to effect an entrance to the old Hapsburg 
Monarchy. 

A bitter struggle, however, had to be waged 
before matters could be brought to this stage. For 
her own loyalists in the various countries were 
themselves not united upon this question. Zita had 
first to conduct with the various monarchial groups 
and parties tedious negotiations, which frequently 
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degenerated into acrimonious disputation. The 
questions at issue were uncommonly complicated 
questions, entangled and loaded with hoary treaties, 
house laws and alliances, and in this connection 
the leaders of these monarchical fractions did not 
altogether forget their present peculiar position 
and interests. 

The Austrian monarchists, for example, wanted 
Otto’s person to be reserved for Austria, and that 
Zita’s second son, the Archduke Robert, should 
become King of Hungary, in the event of an earlier 
restoration in that country. According to this 
plan, Otto would be not Emperor of Austria, but 
King of Austria, and as such would be able to arrive 
at a far-reaching understanding with Germany, 
in order eventually to become as Austrian king a 
German federal prince, similar to the King of 
Bavaria. Zita even received an ultimatum in this 
sense from her Viennese loyalists in the year 1926. 

If the difficulties and petty jealousies on the part 
of the other countries were not small in Hungary 
itself they grew into colossal proportions. The 
Hungarian monarchists are not even legitimists. 
There is a comparatively large party supporting 
the so-called free choice of king, which represents 
the view-point that Hungary, freed from all ties, 
ought to select a new dynasty and a new king off 
its own bat. Even this party is not united: 
against the tendency to elevate an important 
Hungarian aristocrat to the throne many voices 
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are being raised in favour of the Roumanian King ; 
it being hoped through a personal union with 
Roumania to regain the lost province of Sieben- 
biirgen. But purely financial advantages also find 
wide acceptance, and consequently the name of 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, cousin to the King 
of England, was mentioned for a time as a 
prospective candidate. From the very first the 
Empress must, of course, be made acquainted with 
all these movements and tendencies, must observe 
and follow them,—and try to hinder them. 

In high politics, however, as in private life, one’s 
worst foes are of one’s own household. One 
branch of the dynasty, the so-called Hungarian 
Hapsburgs, has been living for several generations 
in Budapest, and thus, immediately after the 
collapse of the second revolution, Archduke Josef 
was pushed into the foreground. For a time he 
seemed to have the rosiest chances, but a vigorous 
protest from the Entente constrained him cautiously 
to retire. 

All the more lasting and dangerous became the 
second family rival: Archduke Albrecht. He, too, 
had an extremely ambitious mother, who was 
born Princess Croy, and whose family is descended 
from the Arpaden. In addition to this ideal claim, 
the young Archduke, who lives in Budapest, also 
has a father who is more than a rich man according 
to European standards, Archduke Friedrich, the 
Generalissimo of the former Imperial and Royal 
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Army. The latter’s money was mobilized, and 
Albrecht soon had a big following. Here, too, the 
Empress must intervene to save the menaced rights 
of her son. It was a stubborn passage at arms ; in 
addition to political considerations, the entire 
arsenal of the art of female petty war was brought 
into action on both sides. It was a seven-years 
war. Not until the 16th May, 1930, did the foe 
capitulate : on this day Archduke Albrecht at last 
appeared at Steenockerzeel with Zita and Otto, 
and both orally and in writing swore an oath of 
fealty, in which he recognized Otto as King of 
Hungary and as Head of the House of Hapsburg. 
The Empress had gained a victory, which, however, 
did not carry with it any immediate practical 
advantages. 

Besides this rearguard fighting, Zita’s chief pre- 
occupation is diplomatic preparation for success. 
To this end, also, she must tread the most various 
paths. Conspiracies are hatched, intrigues carried 
on, agitations set afoot ; old ties are drawn more 
closely, new ones are sought and drawn together. 
The Press must be continually informed, public 
opinion watched and influenced by all possible 
means. It is no light task to propose to reconquer 
a country without arms. But “ Paris” (or even 
Pest) ‘is well worth a Mass.” An apparently 
private, but actually purely dynastic anxiety of the 
Empress is that of the marriage of her children. 
Recently unofficial negotiations were conducted 
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concerning the bethrothal of Otto with Princess 
Maria, the youngest daughter of the Italian royal 
couple. Archduchess Adelheid, too, has com- 
pleted her nineteenth year, at which age the 
Empress herself was married. In the course of 
centuries the House of Hapsburg has shown more 
than once that it understands how to conquer 
countries, not only by war, but also through 
marriage. ‘Tu felix Austria nube!’ Why 
should this be possible no longer ? Who knows.... 

But the Empress has enough real family anxieties 
in eight children and seventeen brothers and 
sisters,—surely enough responsibilities for any- 
body! Joy and sorrow commingling.  IIlness, 
birthdays, family events, days of remembrance, 
examinations, confirmations, little cares and big 
cares. Family life, even in an imperial house, 
has its ups and downs of joys and sorrows, except 
that there everything is more restrained and 
suppressed, as one would expect with families 
which have been accustomed for more than six 
hundred years to get excited about nothing. 

The Empress as mother, and since her husband’s 
death as guardian of the children, goes her own 
way in this sphere of influence. ‘That she loves her 
children is only natural, and yet she has brought 
them up very strictly, because even in education 
she has the dynastic interest above all in view, the 
children themselves coming second. At six o’clock 
in the morning, summer and winter, the alarm 
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clock sounds. About half-past six solemn Mass is 
celebrated in the house chapel, and breakfast is at 
seven o'clock sharp. Then the children set off to 
school at Brussels. At half-past twelve they are 
back for luncheon, and an hour and a half later 
they return once more to school. Dinner is served 
at half-past seven in the evening. Opposite the 
seat of honour, which the Empress occupies, sits 
Otto, with Count Degenfeld and Father Blasovich 
by his side. Right and left of the Empress sit the 
guests of the hour, then the children with Baron 
and Baroness Gudenius, Countess Mensdorff, 
Countess Kessenbrock and the rest of the suite. 
Dinner is followed by a chat and music in an 
adjoining room. Later the Empress pronounces 
the benediction, and one after another all the eight 
children come to bid her good night. The mother 
kisses each child and makes the sign of the cross 
on its forehead. Then they go to bed. So it goes 
on day after day, and has done for ten years. The 
household routine always remains the same ; it is 
only the houses that have been changed so fre- 
quently. But everywhere the same will presides ; 
the stern will of the Empress. 

The third, the eternal question, is the question 
of money. Even before the outbreak of the 
revolution at the beginning of October 1918, the 
imperial pair had secretly despatched the greater 
part of their jewellery and the Hapsburg crown 
jewels to Switzerland. When they took up their 
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residence in that country in the spring of 1919, they 
entrusted a few loyal servants with the disposal of 
certain choice specimens of the Hapsburg treasure. 
Enormous values and sums of money were involved. 
In this transaction, however, the distinguished 
clients were swindled in the crudest fashion. 
Entire syndicates were formed in order to exploit 
this unique opportunity to the utmost. The 
imperial pair became aware of the fraud, and 
only subsequently embarked upon protracted legal 
proceedings, without, however, getting anything 
back. 

Poorer in jewellery and richer in experience, 
the financial position of the imperial family after 
Karl’s death was not bad, although in a state of 
perpetual disorder. The imperial couple had left 
Hertenstein Castle without any baggage, in order 
to attract no attention and be able to fly to 
Hungary unhindered. Out of this and the fact 
that the Empress had not taken with her a second 
dress into which she could change, the monarchical 
party endeavoured to make propaganda with the 
object of arousing sympathy. Karl and Zita, 
arrested in Hungary and conveyed to Madeira on 
board the English monitor Glow-worm, could not 
in the circumstances have brought much luggage 
with them. It did not, however, occur to anybody 
to stop them from having their ample furniture 
and effects sent from Switzerland. But within 
a few months the Emperor Karl was dead, and 
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thus the definite removal and reorganization of the 
household could only be effected at Lequeitio in 
Spain. 

During the first six months of the Spanish 
sojourn, King Alfonso XIII looked after the whole 
family. In the meantime, at the first tidings of the 
doleful plight of the imperial family, large dona- 
tions were received from all parts of the former 
Hapsburg monarchy. To these were later added 
the proceeds of large sales of wine from the former 
imperial cellars. A group of Basque noblemen, 
under the leadership of the Conde de Urquio, 
purchased the castle and estate of Lequeitio for 
550,000 pesetas, and placed it at the disposal of 
the Empress for life free of charge. It was pur- 
posely not conveyed to her as beneficial owner, as 
it was part of the donor’s intention to bear the 
responsibility for all subsequent taxes and charges. 
At this trme the Empress was in occupation of the 
entire Hotel Regina in San Sebastian,—which 
seems to indicate that the widespread propaganda 
touching the distress and poverty of the imperial 
family was a trifle exaggerated. 

Everything is relative. ‘The splendour and 
luxury of yore could, of course, no longer be dis- 
played. ‘The Austrian imperial house was at the 
time of the revolution in possession of an enormous 
private fortune, the civil list alone amounting to an 
annual sum of a million pounds. In Austria the 
imperial family owned the estates and domains of 
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Orth, Péggstall, Mattighofen, Vdsendorf, Schar- 
fenegg, Klein-Krampen, hunting boxes at Miirz- 
steg, Lambathsee, etc-——a number of leasehold 
houses in Vienna, an enormous quantity of secur- 
ities, the world-famous family library, the art 
treasures inherited from Modena, and the immense 
imperial collections representing perfectly incred- 
ible values; further, the Hofburg, Schénbrunn 
Palace, Laxenburg, the Lainz zoological garden, 
Hetzendorf, Eckartsau. In addition there were 
sixteen rich estates in Czechoslovakia, four in 
Hungary, and such castles in that country as the 
K6nigsburg at Ofen and Gédollé. This could be 
indefinitely continued. 

Compared with this abundance and this wealth 
the Empress in exile has become poor. But so 
long as she is in the position to spend the winter at 
Argeles near Pau and the summer in the Pyrenees, 
with her household and family, it would be a 
ridiculous exaggeration to speak of poverty. To-day 
the Empress draws a revenue from the Hungarian 
Crown domains of Raczkeve. Thus she is now 
living,—recently under the name of the Duchess of 
Basle,—in Ham Castle, with her eight children, 
the suite and twenty-two servants, certainly in a 
simple and secluded fashion compared with her 
former standard, but in perfectly regular and by 
no means undignified conditions. 
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Thus with the lapse of time the life of the 
Empress has assumed a certain uniformity. She is 
no longer, as formerly, chased from country to 
country, from pillar to post. Now she has a 
permanent residence, a stable household, a regular 
income. But Zita is unable to enjoy this peace. 
She knows that an attempted restoration needs 
not peace but constant movement and uninter- 
rupted activity. She must never lose sight of 
this. In the summer of 1931 she was at Rome 
with the Pope. On her return journey she visited 
the Italian royal family at their summer residence 
at San Rossore. She dined with their Majesties, 
and soon afterwards received their return visit at 
Pianore. Italy has been the only great friend 
of Hungary during the post-war period, the only 
great power which has openly, even demonstra- 
tively, supported the Hungarian Government and 
the Hungarian regime. Consequently, Zita strives 
from this Archimedean point to raise the world 
from its foundations. 

In order to render the bad dream, for as such 
they regard the exile, this alleged interval between 
losing the throne and ascending the throne, more 
tolerable for herself and her children, the Empress 
takes refuge behind a Chinese wall of court 
ceremonial. She takes particular care only to reside 
in castles situated in remote spots. Ina large town 
she would not have been able to maintain the 
imperial fiction so long amidst the turmoil of 
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everyday life ; the contrasts and comparisons would 
have churned up and profaned too many things 
that ought not tobe touched. In the isolated castles 
of Prangins and Hertenstein, of Lequeitio and Ham, 
she is as much cut off from the world as she used 
to be in Hetzendorf, Laxenburg, or Eckartsau. 
Behind these thick castle walls, which exclude the 
vulgar noise of the pulsating life of the outside 
world,—my home is my castle,—she can continue 
to be Empress, even as she, in fact, once was. 
The same division of the day and the same hours 
for audiences as formerly. In Vienna the Court had 
thousands of dignitaries and officials, here but a 
very few,—there it had millions of subjects, here 
only two and twenty,—it is all the same. Purple 
blinkers must be worn, so that the distinctions 
which might wound shall not be noticed. The 
thousand petty details of Court etiquette conceal 
the painful reality, and a woman attired in black, 
who is addressed as “‘ Your Majesty,”’ persists in 
believing with fanatical determination that she 1s a 
Majesty, that she will be one again. This silent 
but passionate will to power is not without its 
impressive side, and it is certainly not to be under- 
estimated. | 

The pride belonging to her station also deter- 
mined her attitude when in Lequeitio she refused 
the proposal of a Hungarian count to contract a 
nominal marriage. She would probably have facili- 
tated her return to Hungary,—as Countess X,— 
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which would have placed her in a favourable 
position to make more effective preparations on the 
spot for Otto to ascend the throne, but in that 
event she herself would no longer be Empress. 
She thrust this thought right out of her mind. 

To-day the Empress is the most fanatical and 
aggressive representative of the monarchical idea 
in Europe. By a curious coincidence it is just over 
a hundred years ago that her ancestress, the Duchess 
de Berri, who was also a Bourbon princess and 
mother of a claimant to the throne, the Duke of 
Bordeaux, left her English exile and appeared in 
La Vendee, fighting to raise her son to the throne. 
She, too, had lost her husband prematurely, ten 
years before this, and she also had given birth to a 
posthumous child, and she likewise could never 
become reconciled to the loss of power. 

There are many similarities in the characters of 
these two related women, who, separated by the 
gulf of a hundred years, both feel called upon to 
regain a throne for an ancient and expelled ruling 
house. Of the many existing differences the most 
important is that the Duchess de Berri failed in a 
Europe that was monarchical through and through, 
while Zita seems to remain unsuccessful in the 
age of republics. But she will not yet own herself 
beaten. 
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E is the Benjamin among his colleagues 
H on the retired list: he only went into 
exile in the year 1931. 

Moreover, he wore the crown the longest of 
them all, as he was born a king forty-six years ago. 
When he saw the light of day his father, Alfonso 
XII, had been dead six months, and, according to 
the laws of the house and the constitution, the 
posthumous son became King of Spain at the 
moment of birth. 

His father, the later Alfonso XII, was not quite 
eleven years old when he was obliged to flee with 
his mother, the reigning Queen Isabella II of 
Spain. Thus exile is not a new experience for this 
Hapsburg-Bourbon house: Alfonso XIII was 
only following the example of his royal grand- 
parents and his royal father when, like the latter, 
he chose Paris for the first stage of exile. 

Queen Isabella I] was driven from the throne 
and expelled the country by the Spanish Revolution 
of 1868. She sent her son Alfonso to be educated 
in Vienna, but two years later summoned him to 
Paris, in order there to renounce the throne in 
favour of the thirteen-year-old boy. 

The young claimant to the throne lived at first in 
England, where he was received by the Empress 
Eugenie, the widow of the French Emperor 
Napoleon III, who was overthrown in the year 
1871, and soon afterwards died. 
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The Empress was a Spaniard by birth, a Countess 
of Montijo, and she now paid homage to the 
youngster as her sovereign. Alfonso was the best 
friend and school comrade of her only son, the 
Prince Imperial, or “ Prince Lulu,’’ who ended his 
young life so tragically under the spears of the 
Zulus. 

Queen Victoria of England also concerned herself 
with the destiny of the young prince; she had 
him educated at the military college of Sandhurst. 
On Christmas Eve, 1874, Prince Alfonso left the 
College without obtaining special permission, and 
strictly speaking, as a ‘‘ deserter,’ in order to 
join his family in Paris, whence he quickly returned 
home early in the new year, upon receiving good 
news from Spain, where a royalist insurrection in 
his favour had broken out. The opponents, who 
were weakened by the disputes which had arisen 
between Republicans and Carlists, were soon 
defeated with the assistance of the army, and 
Alfonso ascended the throne, being only nineteen 
years old. 

But in this case also the restoration was not 
effected in favour of the monarch, who had already 
been expelled : Isabella II was never again allowed 
to set on her head the crown she had lost, which 
was reserved to him who had not yet worn it,— 
her son. 

On reaching the age of twenty-one King Alfonso 
XII married his beautiful cousin, Princess Maria 
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de las Mercedes, daughter of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, and a granddaughter of King Louis- 
Philippe. 

King Alfonso loved his young wife passionately, 
but she died after a brief happiness of six months. 

Then followed a silent royal tragedy. The King 
could never forget his Mercedes, but for reasons 
of State and in the interests of the dynasty he was 
obliged, soon after her death, to look round for a 
second wife. 

The weak, tottering Spanish throne could not 
endure for long the uncertain condition of having 
a childless king. Moreover, the frequent attempts 
on the King’s life warned him to provide against 
eventualities by getting an heir to the throne at the 
earliest possible moment. The King left the choice 
entirely to his ministers. 

The Archduchess Maria Christina, daughter of 
the Archduke Karl Ferdinand of Austria and sister 
to the Archdukes Friedrich and Eugene, was 
chosen, and the King married her immediately the 
year of mourning had expired. She did her duty : 
within a year she bore her husband a child, but 
only a daughter, who was named after the unforget- 
table first wife, Maria de las Mercedes, and after a 
further two years the Infanta Maria Theresa was 
born. An heir to the throne, a son, still failed to 
appear, and Alfonso slowly wasted away in silent 
grief. He died of pulmonary consumption at the 
age of twenty-eight, and besides the two baby 
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daughters, left a widow who was expecting a third 
child. 

Everything now depended upon this unborn 
child. The Queen-widow was, as officially divulged, 
in the third month of pregnancy. The Carlists 
desired to call their candidate to the vacant throne, 
and the Republicans also thought their time had 
come. But all of them chivalrously gave the royal 
lady respite until her confinement. The chances of 
the poor Queen were in truth slender. Impregnated 
by a husband who was sick unto death, would she 
bear a living child at all, and if she did would it be 
a boy? 

For six months the Queen was a barely tolerated 
shadow-Regent. On the 17th May, 1886, she 
gave birth in Madrid to a posthumous child, 
Alfonso XIII. The Prime Minister greeted the 
new-born babe with the cry: ‘“ Long live the 
King |” 

In accordance with the prescription of the laws 
of the Court, the new-born baby boy was placed, 
stark-naked, on a golden platter by the Infanta 
Isabella, the sister of the deceased Alfonso XII, 
and shown to the Ministers and members of the 
diplomatic corps assembled in the Castle. Tradi- 
tion required this to be done, in order to prove 
the authenticity of the child and guard against 
subsequent suspicions which might suggest the 
substitution of a strange child. 

Not only births but also deaths were subject 
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to a strictly prescribed ritual at the Spanish 
Court. 

At the burial of a Spanish monarch the Lord 
High Chamberlain of the deceased king,—on the 
death of Alfonso XII this official was the Duke of 
Sexto,—must kneel by the transparent crystal 
coffin of his dead master, bend three times towards 
the latter’s ear and call: “‘ Sefior! Sefior! Sefior!”’ 
Then he would rise to his feet and speak the pre- 
scribed words to the mourners: ‘ His Majesty 
does not answer. It is indeed true that he is dead.” 

Senor Sagasta, the Prime Minister, then carried 
round the naked babe on the golden platter in 
order to present him to the assembled grandees. 
The Senate, the Chamber and the Government 
immediately took the oath of allegiance to him, for 
at the moment of birth he was already king. 
Carlists and Republicans retired disappointed. 
The Queen was appointed Regent until the King 
came of age. 

The overjoyed Queen set aside a considerable 
sum of money for every boy born in Spain on the 
17th May, and the Queen and the royal child 
became their sponsors. One thousand five hundred 
youngsters accordingly shared in the birthday of 
his little Majesty. Later, on the day the little 
king put on his first pair of shoes, the Regent 
distributed three thousand pairs of shoes among 
the children in Madrid. 

On the 22nd May the babe was baptised, and 
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Pope Leo XIII himself assumed the sponsorship ; 
the Spanish kings being the most Catholic kings in 
Europe. Cardinal Rampolla represented the Holy 
Father at the baptism. ‘The Pope also sent the 
Queen-Mother the golden rose, the greatest dis- 
tinction which it is in the power of the Holy Stool 
to confer upon a woman. It was solemnly delivered 
on the 2nd July. 

Despite the protests of the disappointed Don 
Carlos Party, the Chamber voted by two hundred 
and three to two the civil list of the royal house : 
for the little King and his “ household ’”’ seven 
million francs, to be under the control of the 
Regent during the King’s minority. 

The child received at baptism the names of 
Alfonso Leon Fernando Maria Santiago Jaime 
Isidoro Pasqualo Antonio. 

The regency was to last until May 1902, when 
the King would attain his majority, which was 
fixed by family-law at the age of sixteen. 

Had another girl been born, instead of a boy, 
Mercedes, the Princess of the Asturias, would 
have become queen. In this case, Christina’s 
regency would have terminated in 1896, assuming 
that the anticipated revolution had not broken out 
after the birth. Nothing but the fact that the 
Regent reigned on behalf of a male king, however 
tiny, procured for her the necessary authority and 
a following. 

What, however, could have been expected of the 
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statesmanship of a young woman of twenty-six 
years, who had hitherto shown the very opposite 
of political ambition, and whose energy must have 
been paralysed by her isolation as well ? But from 
the moment when the Queen assumed her duties 
as regent, a remarkable change might have been 
observed in her demeanour. The petulant, frolic- 
some and dressy little woman, who had seemed to 
cherish no other wish than to please her husband 
and adapt herself to her surroundings, became, 
under the widow’s veil, a serious, resolute and 
ambitious queen. 

Although not beautiful, the Queen was in her 
youth a pleasant fair-haired lady, inclined to be 
over-methodical and even pedantic. She divided 
her days into two exactly equal divisions, one 
devoted to affairs of State and the other to the 
family. 

When the little king was born he was unusually 
delicate and weak, and needed the most careful 
attention. The Queen-Regent had no greater task 
then than to watch over the delicate child and 
supervise his nurses. But even in this respect she 
had to comply with the various strict regulations 
of Spanish etiquette. This etiquette and the 
Court camarilla held the Queen as good as captive 
during the sixteen years of her regency. Her 
mother, the Duchess Elisabeth, the Court Chamber- 
lain, the Duke of Sotomayos, General Marquis da 
Pacheco, the Duchess of San Carlos, the Count- 
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esses of Sastago and of Pennaflorida; da Bureta, 
the Jesuit father and the Queen’s confessor, and 
Dr. Alborn, the first Court physician, belonged to 
the narrow household, and constituted a real, 
indefinable, but all-powerful camarilla. In addi- 
tion to them was the so-called ‘junior service,” a 
crowd of chamberlains and Court gentlemen, as 
well as the officials of the Court chancery, the 
Court kitchens, the Court dispensary and others. 

By etiquette and by her courtiers the Regent 
and her household were hermetically sealed from 
the rest of the world. Everything was done accord- 
ing to strictly ordered traditional prescriptions, 
and even when the Regent or the young King 
appeared in public upon some important occasion, 
—which happened but very rarely,—even then 
ceremonial and courtiers formed an invisible, but 
impenetrable wall between the supreme personages 
and the people. 

At the first opening of the Senate under his 
“reign,” the royal infant had to appear in the 
following manner: After the escort of guards and 
the carriages of the Court dignitaries came the 
Infantas, the two sisters of the young king, in their 
coaches ; then eight dark grey, proud horses, led by 
lackeys flashing with gold and bearing gold-braided 
saddles of red and dark blue velvet, slowly trotted 
along. But the coach, a masterpiece of tortoise- 
shell and gold, is empty. It is the ‘“ Coche re- 
speto,’—the ceremonial coach, destined to receive 
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the King and Queen, in case the legitimate ‘‘ Coche 
de la corona ”’ should meet with an accident. The 
latter followed at a distance, drawn by eight tawny, 
noble English steeds. The horses wore splendid 
diadems of white ostrich and heron plumes, 
fastened by jewel-studded and gold-braided white 
velvet bands. Their harness was of purple leather 
with richest ornaments of chased gold. The closed 
catriage, surmounted canopy-wise by a golden 
crown, was of black rosewood with rich ornamenta- 
tion of pure gold and was mounted on purple- 
coloured wheels. On the left of the carriage rode 
the War Minister, on the right the Captain General 
of Madrid. All the generals present followed with 
their adjutants on horseback. Maria Christina 
wore a black dress, and her head was swathed in 
a dark widow’s veil, fastened by a fabulous 
diamond. On her lap she held the little king, who 
was clad in white satin. Opposite the Queen, 
dressed in tinsel finery, sat the good nurse 
Raymonda X. 

On the occasion of the only great change of 
residence, the annual journey of the King and Court 
to take up their summer quarters at San Sebastian, 
a distance of thirteen hours by railway train from 
Madrid, soldiers stationed at intervals of one yard 
along the entire track formed an impenetrable 
cordon. If he chanced to look out at the country- 
side, the royal child saw nothing but bayonets. 

‘‘ His Majesty the Baby,” or, as the traditional 
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phrase ran, “ His Majesty Don Alfonso XIII, by 
Grace of God and by virtue of the constitution of 
the monarchy,’’ was even in his cradle addressed 
by the Holy Father as “ my much-loved son,” 
by the emperors and kings of Europe as “ my 
brother,” while the grandees of Spain had the 
privilege of calling him “cousin.” He had a 
large civilian household, but, even as a child in 
long clothes, he had a military establishment as 
well. The latter, at any rate, had very little to do 
at first. His civilian household consisted of his 
governess, Sefiora Tacon, who had already educated 
his father, Alfonso XII; of several doctors, who 
were exclusively occupied with his little person, and 
were not allowed to treat his sisters ; three cham- 
berlains, a maid of honour and several dozen 
ushers, pages and lackeys. 

Even the child’s sleep was watched by eight 
Life Guards, who were stationed near the cradle. 
In the morning the little king was solemnly 
delivered by the first chamberlain to several 
trustworthy nurses, who washed him, attended to 
him and clothed him, and then handed him over 
to the royal nurse Donna Raymonda, for only she 
was allowed to suckle the King and, by official 
intimation, carry him in her arms. Everything 
else had to be performed by particular persons with 
strictly-defined responsibilities. Only after his 
toilette had been completely finished was His 
Majesty the Baby brought to his royal mother, who 
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was not permitted to visit her son a moment 
sooner. The Regent greeted her child and held 
him, provided he did not cry, during the time he 
was with her. 

But the little king played his most brilliantly- 
grotesque part on great official reception days in 
the palace, when he sat on the throne. It wasatruly 
remarkable sight to observe sitting upon the throne 
of Saint Ferdinand and Charles V a nurse, with 
a child in her lap, the ruler of seventeen million 
subjects, whose political passions were stilled in 
the presence of this royal baby. On his right stood 
the Queen with the Infantas, lower down were the 
covered heads of the grandees of Spain, the maids 
of honour, the clergy, the nobility, and in an endless 
row of uniforms, frock coats and opulent ladies’ 
toilettes, were the members of the diplomatic 
corps, the Cortes, the Senate, the Ministers, the 
generals, the officers’ corps, and the higher State 
officials with their ladies. 

And one after another they defiled before this 
tiny monarch of a few months, who sometimes 
laughed and sometimes resented this etiquette, 
while from the great square of Armeria outside was 
heard the sound of the royal march which was 
being played by a number of military bands. How 
fine it would have been to look out at it from the 
window ! 

These ceremonies, this homage paid to a child 
showed in an unmistakable manner that this crowd 
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sparkling with orders and diamonds was not really 
greeting the King, but the monarchy, the institution 
embodied in this babe. All these grandees, 
generals and courtiers, in their own narrow inter- 
ests, preferred a little.king, even a little kingdom, 
to a great republic. Hence: viva el rey nino! 

From the hands of the good nurse Raymonda, 
who continued to remain at Court, the young king 
passed, still in the company of Sefiora Tacon, to 
the care of General Cordoba, the chief of his 
military establishment. In La Graja and in San 
Sebastian, where attempts on his life were less 
to be feared than in Madrid, he could move about 
more freely and enjoy more fresh air. But even 
then he was never permitted to leave the royal 
castle on foot, but only in the royal carriage, 
flanked by a great escort of halberdiers, under the 
command of the eternally vigilant colonel of the 
Guards, Loigorri. The little king had to be 
protected against every eventuality : against foes, 
against disease and against all the chances of life. 
The army and the police, doctors and court officials 
all served this single purpose. 

The pessimists and political opponents, however, 
persisted in doubting whether this boy, born as 
the child of an unfortunate father and a mother 
bowed down with grief, would develop physically 
and mentally and would not die in early childhood. 
His constitution and health, which were, in fact, 
very weak at the beginning, were built up and 
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strengthened by his mother in a protracted and 
systematic course of treatment. From the day of 
the King’s birth, which was also the first day of his 
reign, Queen Christina was mainly concerned to 
keep the child alive and carefully build up his 
strength. For this reason she had the palace of 
Miramare in San Sebastian redecorated upon 
modern and hygienic lines, and the gardens of the 
royal palace in Madrid upon the site of the former 
Campo del Moro provided with fresh foliage. 

Thus the royal child spent the warm months 
in the castle of Miramare, where he could play on 
the sand in the fresh air and amid the strong scent 
of the sea-weed. There he was seen by Emile 
Zola, who was staying in San Sebastian, and who 
published an artistic sketch of Alfonso XIII 
playing by the seashore. 

The clothing, the food, the walks, the play and 
physical exercises of the child were also carefully 
regulated by his mother according to a hygienic 
plan, and thus the little king lived in his palace in 
perfect peace and seclusion like a hot-house plant. 
Every hour and every minute was precisely regu- 
lated and divided by the watchful and pedantic 
mother. The child must go to bed at ten o’clock 
sharp and rise punctually at eight o’clock in the 
morning. He must practise many gymnastic 
exercises, and in the new gardens of the Madrid 
Palace a large number of modern, artistically 
finished gymnastic appliances were at his disposal. 
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Literally he took no step and made no movement 
which was not approved and supervised by the 
Queen, and which was not calculated to assist in 
building up his constitution. 

The King’s mental training, like his physical 
development, was also supervised by his mother 
with the greatest pains, foresight and regularity. 
The period of education proper only began when 
the King was seven years old. Before this a maid 
of honour had indeed taught him the alphabet, 
but beyond this he had learned practically nothing. 

He had known nothing but the Lord’s Prayer, 
which he said every morning after leaving his bed, 
in front of the Madonna picture, for the soul of his 
father. He completed his studies in the four 
elementary classes under the direction of a learned 
priest named Saragozza. His education was 
simultaneously in charge of General Don Joachim 
sanchez and Don Patrizio Aguirre de Tejado. 
Colonel Don Juan Lorriga (Conde del Grove) and 
Major Don Miguel Gonzall de Castejon, Conde 
de Aybar, were entrusted with his military educa- 
tion, and spent alternate weeks in exercising a 
continuous supervision over the King; they also 
slept in the same bedroom as their young sovereign. 

The Queen gave all these instructors full power 
to treat the royal pupil with all the strictness that 
might on occasion be required and also to punish 
him. 

When one of the instructors stood the youngster 
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in a corner for some act of disobedience, the child 
whimpered and said : “‘ What would the Spaniards 
say if they learned that their king had been stood 
in a corner ! ”’ 

The little king was by no means an apt pupil ; 
he was not easy to educate. Accustomed from his 
earliest years to having all his wishes fulfilled and 
all his caprices tolerated, he had almost from the 
start a strong sense of his extraordinary importance. 
He was scarcely four years old when he answered a 
rebuke from Sefiora Tacon, his governess, with the 
words: “‘ Yo soy el Rey!’ (I am the King). 

With the Pope as his godfather, Alfonso XIII 
was, of course, educated on strictly religious lines. 
Maria Christina herself was very pious and averse 
from all worldly frivolity. Thus for many years 
she would not allow her daughters, the Infantas 
Mercedes and Maria Theresa, to have mirrors in 
their rooms. 

After morning prayers, punctually at nine o’clock, 
the young king would sit at his desk in order 
to receive his first lesson. Every second day 
he had a French lesson, other days an English 
lesson. German he learnt from his mother, and 
thus, in addition to the Spanish tongue, he had 
even as a child perfect mastery of these three great 
world languages. 

At ten o’clock in the forenoon the pupil repaired 
to the riding-school of the royal palace, where the 
head groom gave him riding lessons, during which 
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every conceivable precaution was taken to guard 
against accidents. In his riding exercises he 
mounted in turn seven splendid horses, which 
were all thoroughly broken in and reliable. The 
young king would often, instead of taking riding 
lessons, ride in the park of the Casa de Campo 
with the Queen-Regent. 

At eleven o’clock serious work was resumed. 
Under the direction of his tutor the King turned 
his attention to such subjects as were appropriate 
to his years, such as physics, chemistry, geography, 
and all the higher abstract sciences. Punctually 
at noon he took lunch,—quite alone ; this being an 
emphatic prescription of Spanish court etiquette. 
After an hour’s rest the day’s work was once 
more resumed with a German conversational 
lesson, which was usually followed by lessons in 
rhetoric and world history. From his seventh 
year the little king proceeded three times a week 
to military drill, which was carried out in the open 
air when the weather was fine, but otherwise in 
one of the halls of the Madrid Palace. For this 
purpose, however, the young sovereign frequently 
repaired to the delightful Villa Reale di Pardo,— 
an hour’s journey from Madrid, in order to drill 
there with his little friends. A miniature troop 
with their own ornamental uniforms was formed 
out of sons of courtiers and members of the Madrid 
aristocracy. The little dukes of Sotomayor, Casa 
Valencia and Medina Celi, the sons of Counts 
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Sastago, Almondvar, Bornos, Sevilla and others 
were among the rank and file. A captain of the 
military academy commanded them and imparted 
the necessary military instruction. ‘Their arms 
consisted of small but usable Mauser rifles specially 
made for this purpose and suitable small swords. 

The signal for these ‘‘ manceuvres ” was usually 
given at four o’clock in the afternoon, whereupon 
the royal comrade gave his companions in arms a 
capital joust. 

In this way Alfonso XIII was educated from his 
tenderest years to be a soldier before all else. The 
efforts of the officers were rewarded with success. 
The enthusiasm of the young monarch for every- 
thing relating to military matters was so keen that 
everything else fell into the background. 

Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship would never 
have been possible without the seeds which 
General Sanchez and Tejado had sown into the 
child’s mind thirty years before. The harshest 
punishment which the Queen could inflict upon 
her son for any youthful prank was to prohibit 
him from attending divine service which was held 
every Saturday in the Church del Buen Sucedo. 
Nothing, in fact, gave the little king greater joy 
than to see himself surrounded by the squadron of 
cavalry in brilliant gala uniforms which escorted 
his carriage during the journey. 

The young king loved his mother passionately. 
He was overjoyed when, in fine weather, he was 
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allowed to drive with the Queen in the castle park. 
Maria Christina, who was a pupil of the Empress 
Elisabeth in equestrian sport, was fond of driving 
her little phaeton, and she often drove out in the 
royal landau, which was usually drawn by four 
she-mules in the picturesque harness. These little 
drives usually took place in the afternoon between 
five and seven o’clock. 

At seven o’clock in the evening the King sat down 
to table,—this time in the company of his two sisters 
and the tutor. After dinner a short time was 
devoted to conversation and recreation—Alfonso 
also practised music, and the young king went to 
bed at ten o’clock. 

The Queen-Regent usually dined in the company 
of her sister-in-law, the Infanta Isabella, and such 
members of the household and officers as were on 
duty. Most anxious about her son and in constant 
fear of attempts on his life, she would often go 
across to his apartments in the evening to make 
sure that the King was securely guarded. In the 
later years she had the royal private apartments 
strictly isolated at night by strong detachments of 
halberdier guards, called ‘‘ Alabarderos.”’ In their 
sentry-boxes stationed outside the doors and at the 
foot and top of the staircase these guards were 
always on the alert, and in the broad corridors of 
the spacious palace their sentries patrolled all night 
long. The profound silence was broken by the 
footsteps of these medieval guards. who. with their 
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antique arms on their shoulders, were, according 
to ancient usage, only obliged to salute the grandees 
of Spain. And with them the Queen would often 
watch in anxious solicitude the last hope of the 
crown of Castile and Aragon. 

Maria Christina really gave life to her son twice : 
when she bore him and when she subsequently 
kept the spark of life alive. It was a long and close 
struggle with death, from which mother-love 
finally emerged victorious. It was in truth a 
dramatic struggle for a child who was born without 
sufficient vitality to begin life,—and for a throne 
weakened with age which seemed even too weak 
to support a child. 

Alfonso XIII is a product of modern hygiene. 
In order to be armed early and adequately against 
the dangerous paternal heritage, he was systematic- 
ally hardened by all kinds of means in an era when 
sport in the present meaning of the word was as 
good as unknown. Every day he was bathed in 
cold water, and at an early age he learned cycling, 
riding, fencing, and to play tennis and even 
football. He could hardly walk before he was 
playing croquet and performing daily exercises in 
the gymnasium. The King of Spain was brought 
up upon a carefully elaborated plan, which involved 
the taking of infinite pains and the continuous 
application of science, art and industry. 

At Muiramare, at Aranjuez, at El Pardo, La 
Granja or in the royal castle of Madrid,—wherever 
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the Court and the young king were staying,—the 
same mode of life, the same hygiene and care were 
observed with respect to the health of Alfonso 
XIII. This solicitude was facilitated by the fact 
that Spanish court etiquette would not allow the 
King to attend secular and religious ceremonies 
before he attained his majority. 

It is now more than thirty years since the 
declaration of his majority was made on the 17th 
May, 1902, being the King’s sixteenth birthday. 
After long years of mourning and silence, great 
festivities were on this occasion once more held in 
Madrid for the first time since the marriage of 
Alfonso XII with Maria Christina. Although the 
Court was still in mourning for the King’s grand- 
father, Francis of Assisi, and for his aunt, the 
Infanta Christine, arrangements were made for 
elaborate rejoicings. Above all the King received 
a new wardrobe ; instead of the boy’s and cadet’s 
attire which he had worn hitherto, he was hence- 
forth to wear the uniform of a Spanish marshal ; 
but his wardrobe also contained a collection of 
foreign uniforms of regiments whose patron he 
was, as well as every conceivable variety of civilian 
clothes, from hunting and sporting costumes to 
the most modern lounge suits, frock coats and 
smoking jackets. In co-operation with the Madrid 
municipality the Government elaborated a vast 
programme of festivities ; several million pesetas 
were allocated to this object. About 100,000 
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guests came to Madrid, including representatives 
from various Courts and governments. 

Archduke Eugene, the Regent’s brother, repre- 
sented the Emperor Francis Joseph, the Czar sent 
his uncle, the Grand-duke Vladimir, the King of 
England sent his brother, the Duke of Connaught ; 
Kaiser Wilhelm sent Prince Albert of Brunswick ; 
the Pope, who was still Leo XIII, sent Monsignor 
Rinaldini. Even the United States of America sent 
a delegation to honour the King of the old mother- 
land, and other potentates, even the Emperor of 
China, sent their own special missions to witness 
the great event. Madrid was almost rebuilt ; 
triumphal gates, stands and barracks were erected 
and the whole city transformed into one grove of 
palms and flowers. The street decorations were 
put up by private persons and business houses with 
Oriental magnificence. Electric lighting, strangely 
enough, was more widespread 1n Spain at that time 
than anywhere else in Europe. There candles and 
oil lamps had frequently been discarded in favour 
of electric current, without the intermediate stage of 
gas lighting. With its millions of globes and thou- 
sands of arc lamps, the capital indulged in veritable 
orgies of illumination. 

The celebrations began on the 13th May and 
lasted ten days. The culminating point was 
reached when the young king took his oath in the 
presence of Parliament. In Spain the King is not 
installed in his high offices and his dignities by a 
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coronation ceremony as is usual in other countries, 
but by swearing to observe the constitution before 
Parliament. Spain had no coronation jewels of her 
own, such as crown and sceptre, as these were lost 
during the Napoleonic domination and wars. 
The diadem and the royal jewels that were worn 
at the Madrid Court on great occasions during the 
past hundred years were the private property of the 
royal family, and could without any impropriety 
be transferred abroad after the revolution. 

Early in the morning of the solemn day a royal 
coach, escorted by halberdiers, containing the royal 
insignia, mantle, sword and sceptre, was driven 
to Parliament, where these symbols of monarchy 
were deposited in the hall of ceremonies. After 
the members of Parliament, the Government and 
all military, hierarchical and civic dignitaries had 
assembled and the foreign princes and emissaries 
had also taken their places on the platform, two 
thrones were placed side by side,—the first time 
for sixteen years. The Queen resigning her power 
and the King assuming his seated themselves. 
Left and right of them were the Infantas and other 
members of the royal family. In front of them 
stood the knights of the four highest Spanish 
orders: those of Santiago, Calatrava, Alcantara 
and Montesa. Then the Prime Minister advanced 
towards the young king and handed him a testa- 
ment. Alfonso laid his hand upon the book, 
whereupon, according to the Spanish constitution, 
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he became the reigning king. Then the young 
king read his proclamation, which was followed by 
the public reception of the foreign princes and the 
handing over of the credentials of the foreign 
ambassadors. ‘The first official act of the now 
reigning king was a decree conferring the highest 
rank—that of Queen—upon his mother for the rest 
of her life, both at Court and throughout the 
country. On the 18th May a Court performance 
was held in the Theatro Reale, which in point of ex- 
penditure upon light and gold, of cost, display of 
jewels and general magnificence was only possible 
in Spain. Mascagni stood at the conductor’s desk 
and conducted Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan.”’ 

On the 2oth a Corrida real de Toros,—a royal 
bull fight,—the national sport of Spain,—was held. 
This was the only item in the programme which 
was discussed in detail. It was keenly debated 
whether the knights who on this occasion had to 
fight the bulls in old Spanish dress, should kill 
them with the lance, as old usage prescribed, or 
whether they should only wound them in the 
neck, with the aid of the ordinary ‘‘ Banderillas.”’ 

A series of impressive concerts followed, in 
which Paderewski and Weingarten, among others, 
took part. Memorials were unveiled, including 
statues of Lope de Vega, Quevedo and Goya. 
There was a splendid exhibition of Spanish 
painting,—separate exhibitions of the works of 
Domenico Theodokopuli, known as ‘“ El Greco,”’ 
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and of Rosale. ‘There were exhibitions of cattle, 
mules and birds; races and chess tournaments. 
New plays were staged and extra performances 
given in the sixteen theatres of the city of half a 
million souls, and most important of all, there were 
more bull fights. In the Madrid arena alone no less 
than a hundred bulls were slain in the course of 
the coronation festivities. Evening after evening 
the streets were illuminated and fireworks were 
displayed. The foundation stone of the national 
memorial for Alfonso XII was laid amid impressive 
scenes. A great festival was held in the national 
library in honour of science, and in the presence of 
representatives from all the universities and 
scientific centres, and there was a garden party in 
the grounds of the royal palace, to which the mayors 
of all Spanish councils with more than four thousand 
inhabitants were invited. 

After the bull fights were over there was a battle 
of flowers in the Park at Buen Retiro, for which the 
flower gardens of all Andalusia and Valencia were 
laid under contribution. A great tattoo marked 
the conclusion of this day, whereupon the foreign 
princes and ambassadors took leave of their 
Majesties. 

The Queen-Regent then officially relinquished 
her guardianship, and the young king, with all 
formality, assumed the rulership which he was to 
exercise for about nine-and-twenty years. 

Court etiquette required that the Queen-Mother 
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as well as all the Infantas must now quit the 
palace occupied by the King. Also the royal 
household underwent a complete transformation ; 
in fact, every person who had occupied an authori- 
tative position with respect to the young king must 
now vacate the royal castle. 

Having come of age, Alfonso XIII now remained 
in the castle as its sole master, while the Queen- 
Mother with her younger daughter removed their 
household to the castle of Pardo and the Infanta 
Isabella, the King’s aunt, rented a palace for her- 
self in the Calle Quintana. The solitary member 
of the royal family to remain in the palace was 
the elder sister of Alfonso XIII, the Princess of 
the Asturias, whose rank as heiress-apparent to the 
throne imposed on her the duty of staying by the 
King’s side. She subsequently married Prince 
Carlos of Bourbon of the Neapolitan-Bourbon line, 
a son of the Count of Casta. During the marriage 
festivities a bloody insurrection raged in the streets 
of Madrid, which could only be suppressed by the 
proclamation of martial law and the adoption of 
Draconian measures. 

After he had attained his majority the ceremonial 
and the outward life of the young king essentially 
changed, but, in spite of all the power with which 
he was formally invested, his activity still remained 
very slight. Officially, he was supposed to have 
learned everything,—no further instruction could 
be imparted. He devoted himself more than ever 
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to sport, and was fond of conversing in German, 
French, English or Spanish,—occasionally even in 
Italian, but his further education assumed a hap- 
hazard character. He pecked at a little botany or 
zoology, but only when he felt inclined ; a reigning 
king was supposed to know everything,—even if 
he were only sixteen years old. 

About eleven o’clock in the morning the royal 
cabinet secretary would come with the daily agenda, 
and half an hour later the senior officer of the hal- 
berdier guard would apply to the King for the 
password for the next twenty-four hours. The 
young king received his Ministers in turn, two 
every day, except Tuesday, when audiences were 
granted, and Wednesday, when the weekly council 
of Ministers was held, usually in the royal palace. 

Luncheon was served at one o’clock, and the 
afternoon and evening were occupied with diver- 
sions of all kinds: riding, hunting, company or 
reading. Dinner was served at seven o'clock, 
after which the King played billiards or chess, and 
this usually ended the day. 

The young king was only permitted to associate 
with his equals: hence the pronounced family 
feeling. For only members of the royal dynasty 
were of equal rank. And the dynasty already 
formed a little company, especially the three 
sisters of the deceased Alfonso XII, the Infantas 
Isabella, Paz and Eulalie. 

The Infanta Isabella, who was Princess of the 
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Asturias and therefore heiress-apparent after her 
brother, Alfonso XII, ascended the throne, and 
who remained so until the birth of her brother’s 
eldest child, the Infanta Mercedes,—was married 
at sixteen to Prince Gaetan of Bourbon-Sicily, 
Count of Girgent, but at nineteen was left a child- 
less widow. She was a merry widow, a woman 
with a zest for life and a good aunt, whom the 
young king loved in maternal fashion. The 
Spaniards were especially partial towards this 
Princess, because, in contrast to the reserved nature 
of Maria Christina, she was fond of public appear- 
ances and never missed a bull fight. 

During the regency she occupied a wing of the 
royal palace in Madrid, upon the bank of the 
Manzanares, and frequently gave excellent con- 
certs. Later she moved into her palace in the 
Calle de Quintana. When the revolutionary unrest 
broke out, she fled from Madrid to Paris, where she 
died, in her eightieth year, at the end of April 
1931. 

The Infanta Paz married her cousin, Prince 
Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria, when she was 
twenty years of age. Her children, the Princes 
Ferdinand and Adalbert, were almost the same age 
as Alfonso XIII, and together with their sister, the 
Princess Pilar of Bavaria, were frequently invited 
to stay with the young king for long periods. 

The Infanta Eulalia, the King’s third paternal 
aunt, also married a cousin, Prince Anton of 
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Bourbon-Orleans. He, too, was a grandson of the 
Citizen King, Louis Philippe of France. This 
aunt, also, was able to present two children, 
Princes Alfonso and Louis-Ferdinand, to her royal 
nephew as playmates. 

All these members of the family made their 
appearance every Sunday at the royal table, which 
almost became a sacred institution. The Queen 
Maria Christina was, of course, always present, 
and also her mother, the Archduchess Elisabeth, 
the present Princess of the Asturias, the King’s 
elder sister, Donna Mercedes, and the younger, 
Donna Maria Theresa. It was a goodly company : 
Bourbons, Hapsburgs, Orleanists, the oldest royal 
house of Europe, sat around the great table, over 
which a youngster, the King of Spain, presided. 
But over the King and over the whole high-born 
company reigned etiquette, impalpable, but all- 
pervading. 

During the regency of Maria Christina, Spain 
lost the war against the United States, and with it 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands,—so named after 
King Philip II of Spain. The loss was all the more 
painful as it involved the disappearance of the last 
remnants of erstwhile world dominion : it was an 
unmistakable milestone on the melancholy path 
of steep descent. And soon after Alfonso XIII 
came of age, in the year 1905, the Morocco crisis 
which had broken out threatened to entail a fresh 
loss of Spanish overseas influence. At the time 
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Spain managed to pass this dangerous centre of 
conflict without an explosion; but this only 
transformed an acute into a latent crisis, and for 
more than two decades the Morocco question 
remained an open sore in the body politic of Spain. 

The Government felt that the country needed 
support and allies, to acquire which an opportunity 
lay ready to hand : the young king must marry as 
soon as possible, for well-known dynastic reasons. 
And in royal marriages foreign ministers usually 
act the part of marriage brokers. Of course, 
jealousy is never very far away from love,—and 
the European governments contemplated with 
mistrustful and envious eyes the fortunate countries 
which possessed princesses eligible to serve the 
dual purposes of diplomacy and love. 

A continental wooing and the chasing of the 
bridegroom began. Characteristically Kaiser 
Wilhelm II was the first to announce himself : 
although older in years and higher in rank, he 
swiftly made up his mind, landed at Vigo, and 
was much féted. France and England became 
nervous, and hastened to recognize the Spanish 
sphere of interest in Morocco. And then such a 
rain of investments in the highest foreign orders 
and regiments set in that the young king often 
had no time to have the uniform prepared of the 
regiment whose patron he had become over night. 

The time came for making personal contact with 
foreign monarchs and governments. After a 
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tour throughout his own country and a visit to the 
islands of Minorca and Majorca, the King first 
visited neighbouring France. President Loubet 
and the government received him with real Gallic 
cordiality ; but the bomb which an anarchist 
threw at the carriage containing King and President 
destroyed the effect. The King and Loubet were 
untouched, but three members of the suite were 
killed. Alfonso cried, politely, but not quite a 
propos, “‘ VivelaFrance!”’ Butthis attempt again 
emphasised the necessity of a speedy marriage and 
for securing the succession; it was doubtful 
whether the life of the Spanish King could be 
insured even at Lloyd’s. His Majesty the King 
was for an indefinite time on furlough from King 
Death. Parliament, also, urged the fulfilment of 
his supreme duty in the address of congratulation 
on the occasion of the King’s eighteenth birthday. 
Fighteen years old and still unmarried ! 

The young king was firmly resolved to make a 
love match. He knew that he must soon marry ; 
he knew, also, that he would only marry for love,— 
only the bride was lacking. Don Alfonso, however, 
declared that he would not make his choice from 
portraits,—he had the photographs of a dozen 
princesses in the drawer of his writing-table ; he 
intended to see his future wife beforehand ! 

The available German Catholic princesses were 
out of the question. Maria Christina herself was an 
Austrian and extremely unpopular amongst the 
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Spanish people. Moreover, recollections of 1870, 
—the Franco-German War broke out on account of 
the Spanish throne,—were still fresh and un- 
pleasant in the memory. Also, Spain needed a sea 
power, in fact, England, as a support on account of 
Gibraltar, and on account of her recent overseas 
experiences. 

So Alfonso XIII, then nineteen years old, went 
to London in the summer of 1905. He knew he 
would fall in love with an English princess. And 
his presentiment proved to be correct. 

The Prince of Wales—now George V—met him 
at the station and King Edward VII gave a banquet 
in his honour at Buckingham Palace in the evening. 
Princess Ena of Battenberg sat on the left of Queen 
Alexandra. . . . It was love at first sight. 

In December of the same year the young king 
went to Berlin and Vienna, to pay his “ prelim- 
inary ’’ visit. He paid his respects even at Munich : 
his silent, unspoken apology for not marrying out 
of these Courts ; but love is stronger than opportune 
political considerations. Early in 1906 Princess 
Ena, with her mother, Her Royal Highness Princess 
Beatrice of Great Britain, Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, went to Biarritz, the fashionable French 
bathing resort close to the Spanish frontier. Alfonso 
visited them there and took his intended bride and 
her mother in his car across his frontier. Being a 
Protestant, Princess Ena, who was Edward VII’s 
niece, must be received into the Catholic Church, 
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and at the beginning of March she was solemnly 
re-baptised by the Catholic Bishop of Nottingham, 
Monsignor Bridle, in the castle chapel of Mira- 
mare ; as new baptismal names she took the names 
of her future mother-in-law, Maria Christina. 
Then the princess returned to the Isle of Wight, 
where the prospective bridegroom visited her after 
a very short interval. 

Princess Victoria Ena was a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, under whose supervision she was 
brought up. Sport, music and painting were her 
favourite occupations, which she did not abandon 
even during her engagement, but shared with her 
lover when he was present. She was eighteen, he 
nineteen years old. 

When the day of departure for the new home 
dawned, King Edward VII himself conducted his 
niece to Victoria Station. Don Alfonso was await- 
ing his bride with great pomp and a great suite at 
Irun. He conducted the Princesses in a triumphal 
progress to the castle of El Pardo, whence the 
royal ladies, according to old Spanish custom, 
made their entry into Madrid behind a team of 
mules. During the succeeding days numerous 
deputations were received; on the 29th of May 
the foreign royalties arrived. ‘There came the 
present King of England, then Prince of Wales, 
with his wife,—from Germany Prince Henry of 
Prussia, brother of the Kaiser Wilhelm II,— 


Belgium sent the present King Albert,—Austria, 
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Canalejas, the Prime Minister, instead of the 
monarch. When, however, Don Alfonso was about 
to ride home after receiving the oaths of recruits in 
Paseo de Castellana, out of the crowd of spectators 
darted a man who pointed a revolver at the King, 
and while he seized the horse’s reins he fired two 
shots at the King. The first shot struck the horse 
“ Atalun,” the second tore the King’s glove,— 
the third missed, because the wounded horse had 
thrown the assassin to the ground. 

A year after the wedding Queen Alexandra and 
King Edward came to Spain. The new connection 
between England and Spain was to yield the desired 
political fruit. The English Mediterranean claims 
were not only recognized by Spain, but were also 
widely supported by France and Italy. 

As further fruit of this union, although not of a 
purely political kind, the first child, the Prince of 
the Asturias, was born early in May 1907. ‘The 
King himself carried him on the golden platter 
from the Queen’s room, in order to show the 
new heir to the throne to the assembled 
grandees. Around the naked new-born child was 
hung the Byzantine cross, which only Princes of 
the Asturias were permitted to wear, and the 
father laid the collar of the Golden Fleece in his 
cradle. 

The heir to the throne had arrived, but the 
throne itself became more insecure. Internal and 
external unrest made its security increasingly 
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problematical. Since the execution of Francisco 
Ferrer, a public teacher of revolutionary tendencies, 
popular sentiment had been turning ever more 
sharply against the King. Insurrections in Cata- 
lonia were suppressed with considerable bloodshed 
but the ever-growing menace of the Morocco 
crisis could no longer be banished so easily. 
Moreover, the Catholic question, the question of 
the orders, and above all the question of the 
Jesuits, divided the whole of Spain into two camps, 
which fought each other with fierce hatred. Early 
in 1912 an open republican revolution broke out in 
Valencia. It was quelled and seven ringleaders 
were arrested. The King wanted to pardon them, 
but the Government and its chief Canalejas 
demanded exemplary punishment. As this demand 
was not granted, the Government resigned, and the 
republicans received the royal pardon. A few 
weeks later Canalejas was killed. The internal 
cleavage and decomposition of the old monarchy 
progressed slowly and surely, but—unceasingly. 
So the King’s reign went on, full of incidents 
and crises, until the outbreak of the World War. 
Alfonso XIII was in a difficult position. If he 
adhered to his wife’s family, to England and the 
Entente, he would be fighting against his own 
family, against Hapsburg, against the dynasty of 
Maria Christina, against his mother. And Maria 
Christina won without a struggle. Alfonso XIII 
declared Spain to be neutral for the duration of the 
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conflict. It was, at any rate, an extremely benevo- 
lent, even pronouncedly friendly neutrality towards 
the Entente. ‘Spain even moved her garrisons 
back from the French frontier, to enable France to 
throw her last soldier against the Germans. But it 
was still neutrality and no active co-operation with 
and for the Entente. Maria Christina’s brothers 
fought in the Austrian Army ; Archduke Friedrich, 
her eldest brother, was the generalissimo,—and 
Prince Maurice of Battenberg, Queen Ena’s brother, 
fought in the English Army. The Battenbergs in 
their hostility towards Germany even went so far 
as to change their family name to Mount Batten, 
in order to obliterate every trace of Teutonic origin. 
The Liberals and Republicans in Spain were from 
the beginning in favour of the war on the side of 
the Entente: the Carlists and clericals were in 
favour of armed assistance for Austria and the 
central powers. Spain, as the greatest continental 
power that remained neutral, profited indefinitely 
from its neutrality : money and strangers streamed 
into the country ; its own currency rose in value ; 
the products of the country were sold for gold, 
and even the loss of a great part of the mercantile 
marine through the unrestricted German submarine 
warfare did not seriously counterbalance these 
enormous gains. 

But the real winner in Spain was the Army. It 
was the only great organization next to the Church, 
and, looking back upon a glorious past, however 
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remote it might be, the militarists suddenly began 
to feel their present importance : everything would 
depend on the Army in the event of war. Spain 
did not, indeed, reach the stage of war, but on the 
conclusion of peace the people, the country and 
even the Court were dominated by a committee 
of defence which swiftly became all-powerful : 
the officers’ corps, the Army. It even forced the 
King to remove objectionable people from his 
household and appoint its own nominees. ‘The 
Spanish Army had this time conquered Spain, 
and among the prisoners of war was the King of 
Spain himself, 

This peaceful conquest stimulated the military 
into fresh activity. In Europe the War was over : 
but in Africa laurels were still to be plucked. And 
the war against the Riff Kabyles flared up—and 
involved the Spaniards in heavy defeats and 
enormous losses in men. At home these events 
created great discontent and perpetual conflict 
between the governments which swiftly succeeded 
each other and the generals. The King, who was 
frequently drawn into these violent controversies, 
always took the side of the Army, and thus placed 
himself in opposition to the Government, which 
represented the constitution and the nation. During 
the last conflict of Prime Minister Maura with the 
soldiery, the King allowed the chief of the govern- 
ment to resign, in the year 1922, and summoned 
the former royal tutor, Sandez Guerra, to take his 
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place. The Cortes.were dissolved once more. In 
that seat of everlasting unrest, Barcelona, a general 
strike broke out,—in Madrid the bank clerks came 
out on strike. The Government felt insecure ; 
the Army was against it, and the people distracted 
and discontented. 

This moment was utilized by Don Miguel Primo 
de Rivera, Marquis of Estella, General Captain of 
Catalonia. With the previously secured support 
of eight other general captains,—the whole of 
Spain was divided into forty-nine districts,—he 
seized the railways, the posts and the telegraphs, 
proclaimed martial law in Barcelona, and issued a 
manifesto demanding that the King should dismiss 
the cabinet and govern with the assistance of the 
Army. | 

The revolt took place in the night of the 12th 
and 13th September. The King hurried from San 
Sebastian to Madrid: on his arrival he was not, as 
usual, received and saluted by the senior officers 
of the Madrid garrison. The Army adopted a 
reserved and waiting attitude towards the King. 
The Prime Minister, Alhucemas, tendered the 
resignation of the cabinet. The Foreign Minister, 
Santiago d’Alba, the “ strong man ”’ of the Govern- 
ment, had already fled to France during the night. 
King Alfonso accepted the resignation of the 
Government. Primo de Rivera became dictator. 
The Spanish Army had again conquered the 
country. It was its last victory. The King, 
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however, made the best of a bad business. He was 
still King. 

The main purpose of Primo de Rivera’s coup 
d’état was to terminate the war in Morocco 
victoriously, to wipe out the disgraces of Anual 
and Monte Eruit and to restore the tarnished 
reputation of the Army. With infinite sacrifice of 
blood and gold, the war in Morocco was actually 
ended after a further two years ; but in the mean- 
time from being the original main purpose it had 
become a modest secondary objective ; the main 
thing was and remained the dictatorship. Alfonso 
XIII acquiesced in the ‘ Dictatorship ” of Primo 
de Rivera, and took a holiday. His attitude during 
the six years’ dictatorship was,—probably deliber- 
ately —ambiguous. Sometimes it seemed as if he 
were pleased to have thrown upon the dictatorship 
the heavy cares and responsibility of government, 
living a pleasant life himself and only performing 
his ceremonial duties; at other times he hinted 
that he was not at all in agreement with what went 
on around him, and that he only bowed to force. 
And equally ambiguous was his conduct when after 
six years’ dictatorship it was precisely the Army 
that first began to rebel against this military 
dictatorship. 

The cadets of Segovia and the artillerists of 
Ciudad Real were, it is true, quickly suppressed ,— 
by way of punishment the artillery was even 
dissolved as an independent unit,—but the belief 
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in the omnipotence of the dictator and the fear of 
him received a mortal blow. The dictator himself 
felt it and,—remarkable gesture for a dictator,— 
asked the Army whether it still had confidence in 
him. The answer was bound to be in the negative ; 
the overthrown dictator fled to Paris, where he died 
a few weeks after, disappointed, embittered, for- 
saken and broken. King Alfonso XIII breathed 
again and summoned—another general, the former 
commander-in-chief of the Morocco war, General 
Berenger, who now became chief of the royal 
military cabinet. 

If the King had only reluctantly acquiesced in 
the military regime, he could have appointed a civil 
government after Primo de Rivera’s fall. Instead 
of which: Le dictateur est mort—wvive le dictateur ! 
By taking this step he administered to himself his 
own death-blow. For people and soldiery, tired of 
the tyranny which they had at length shaken off, 
could see that the King was not as they thought an 
equal victim of this tyranny, but its ally, even its 
author. 

The general disillusionment found expression in 
great demonstrations, at which the restoration of 
the suspended constitution was vigorously de- 
manded. Unamuno, the great Spanish writer, 
who had been banished under Primo de Rivera, 
incited the students to fight for freedom and the 
constitution. In the summer of 1930 the King and 
Berenger were inclined to make preparations for 
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elections to the Cortes. The peseta began to fall 
with increasing swiftness : here as always, capital 
and finance were the first to sense the approaching 
danger. Ever larger bodies of recruits flocked to 
the Labour Party, the party. of the future. In the 
autumn a general strike broke out in Madrid, and 
in December a military revolt in Jaca, led by 
Captains Galan Ridriguez and Garcia Hernandez. 
True, it could be suppressed by means of martial 
law, powder and lead, but it was generally regarded 
as a harbinger of the coming revolution. And so it 
was. ‘There was already something in the air, 
literally in the air. Major Franco, the famous 
airman, who had shortly before made his great 
transatlantic flight, with the assistance of his 
revolutionary colleagues seized a number of air- 
planes in the military aerodrome of Cuatro Vientos, 
and dropped leaflets, calling upon the various 
garrisons to revolt. ‘This attempt, also, could be 
frustrated. Franco fled and flew to Portugal. The 
Christmas of 1930 was still celebrated in apparent 
peace. 

In the beginning of January 1931, the King 
dissolved the flying corps by way of punishment, 
as he had formerly dissolved the artillery ; even 
their uniforms were prohibited. 

Under such auspices the general election to the 
Cortes now proceeded apace. The majority of the 
parties insisted that the parliament about to meet 
should not be a simple Cortes, but should be 
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invested as Cortes Constituante with the widest 
powers to alter the constitution,—otherwise the 
great parties would boycott the elections. 

And the King was again irresolute. After con- 
sulting the leading politicians, such as Count 
Romanones, the Marquis Alhucemas, Princes 
Maura, Alvarez and Cambo, he solicited telegraphic 
advice from Santiago Alba in Paris,—and then 
finally summoned the old Conservative leader, 
Sanchez Guerra, to form a cabinet. The Left 
parties, made wiser by their experiences of dictator- 
ship, demanded that the King should adopt a 
passive attitude until parliament met and passed a 
resolution. This the King refused, and Sanchez 
abandoned his task. Then the King summoned 
Admiral Azuar to form a strictly monarchical 
government, supported by the parties of the Right, 
—or rather to inaugurate a new regime. While the 
Admiral gave his formal assent to the Cortes 
elections, he ordered the municipal elections to be 
held beforehand. 

The preparations for the two sets of elections 
began with real Spanish fervour. The republican 
party leaders who had been imprisoned since 
December, led the movement—by devious paths— 
from their cells. The King seemed to feel secure ; 
he went to England, to visit his sick mother-in-law, 
and on his return to Madrid he was received with 
the customary ceremonial. The King, who com- 
pletely misunderstood the real situation, allowed 
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events to take their course, and did not prevent, 
by exercising the royal prerogative of pardon, 
the shooting by court martial of Captains Fermin 
Galan Rodriguez and Angel Garcia Hernandez, 
the leaders of the military revolt of Jaca. These 
shots, however, also slew the monarchy. 

The echo of the shots of the firing squad rever- 
berated throughout Spain with such alarming 
force that the frightened Government no longer 
dared condemn to death the political leader of the 
Jaca military revolt, Sefior Alcala Zamora, who 1s 
to-day President of the Spanish Republic, and Don 
Miguel Maura. They were sentenced to imprison- 
ment. But the general excitement could no longer 
be allayed, and in this tense atmosphere the election 
campaign began. 

Madrid elected its municipal councillors on the 
12th April, 1931, the first Sunday after Easter. ‘The 
King and his family, all unsuspecting, spent this 
Sunday like any other: early Mass, luncheon, 
Charity Matinée, a ride in the Casa de Campo, 
five o’clock tea, and the usual Sunday family 
dinner. It was the last. 

The masses knew perfectly well what was at 
stake. Only two banners and badges were to be 
seen: Monarchist and Republican. 

The day passed in perfect calm and almost 
sinister stillness. The result was to be announced 
simultaneously throughout the country on Tuesday. 
The results of the scrutiny were, however, apparent 
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by Monday evening: an overwhelming majority 
for the Republicans,—for the Republic! Zamora 
and his party immediately issued a flaming mani- 
festo. The Government was thunderstruck, and 
convened a cabinet council. It was Monday 
evening. Profound peace and quiet still reigned. 
But everybody knew it was the quiet of intense 
expectation. 

On Tuesday morning the whole of Madrid 
flocked into the streets. The crowd carried flags 
bearing the inscription: Vivala Republica! They 
overflowed in front of government buildings. No 
soldier, no policeman was to be seen. Only a 
menacing cry was to be heard : Viva la Republica ! 
Red flags were hoisted, the Marseillaise was 
intoned, even the heroes and kings of bronze and 
stone on their pedestals were decorated with red 
flags. 

King Alfonso had driven in his car to Carthagena 
on an excursion early in the morning. He did not 
return to the royal palace of Madrid until three 
o’clock in the afternoon, where he was anxiously 
awaited by his family, who had been following the 
events in the city from the lofty windows of the 
palace with growing terror. 

This time the King made up his mind quickly. 
He announced that, in order to avoid bloodshed, he 
would leave Spain at once, even before he would be 
compelled to abdicate, and before the monarchists 
could organize resistance. The royal family, the 
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Queen and the children, were to remain in Madrid 
for the time being, as no danger was apprehended 
on their account. 

Alfonso XIII said farewell to his wife and 
children—except Don Juan, who was in the naval 
academy at Cadiz; he took leave of the portrait 
of his mother, of the few loyal supporters who had 
hastily assembled, even of his halberdiers, and 
stepped into his car. He was accompanied by 
Don Alfonso Orleans-Bourbon, by Prince de 
Miranda, and by Admiral Don Jose Rivera y 
Alvarez Canero, the Naval Minister. A second car 
followed with a footman and the hastily assembled 
luggage. At quarter to nine in the evening the 
fleeing King left his castle and his family. The 
cars swept through the dark palace grounds across 
the bridge of Toledo which spanned the Man- 
zanares, and then in the direction of the nearest 
port. The absconding King was followed by 
straining eyes from the castle window and a shout 
from a hundred thousand throats: Viva la Re- 
publica! Viva Galan ! 

For those left behind the night was most exciting 
with its alarming noise. A number of well-meant 
telephonic messages were received, advising that 
the royal family should leave the palace in good time 
before it was stormed. A few devoted monarchists 
and grandees remained all night by the doors and 
entrances and in the corridors, in case of emer- 
gency. At half-past four in the morning news 
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came by telephone (the Revolution had not cut 
off the telephone of the royal palace) that the 
King had safely reached the port of Carthagena. 

At Carthagena the King, with his companions, 
embarked upon the Spanish cruiser Don Alfonso, 
lying in the harbour, which at once put to sea and 
made for Marseilles. On the way the King received 
a wireless message from the English commander 
of the fortress of Gibraltar that his son, Don Juan, 
had arrived there from Cadiz and was the Com- 
mander’s guest. The King telegraphed back for 
Don Juan to leave by the first ship for Paris ; they 
would meet at the Hotel Meurice in Paris. On 
the high seas he met the battleship of the Spanish 
fleet, Pendon de Castilla: the ship was already 
flying the red flag. Upon telegraphic instructions 
from the new republican Government, the cruiser 
Don Alfonso was not to haul down the royal flag 
until Alfonso was on French soil. This took place 
the following morning. The King and his suite 
landed unobserved at the port of Marseilles. 

The exile had scarcely set foot on firm ground 
before he addressed a manifesto to the last royal 
Prime Minister. “ I am the King of Spain and of 
all Spaniards. I do not renounce a single one of 
my royal rights ! ”’ 

But the addressee had likewise fled from Spain. 

The following Wednesday, Queen Ena and her 
children also left the palace of Madrid. They first 
drove in motor-cars to the railway station of 
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Escorial. There in the royal waiting-room were 
assembled loyal aristocrats and dignitaries who 
were themselves utterly disconcerted and did not 
know what had really happened. A royal train was 
connected, last farewells were exchanged, and the 
family of the fugitive King also left the country. 
The royal train steamed towards the French 
frontier. 

The royal family now leaving the country had 
not been lucky even while at home. The eldest 
son, Alfonso, Prince of the Asturias and Spanish 
Crown Prince, seems to have inherited tuberculosis 
from his grandfather, and hemophilia, a tendency 
to bleeding, from his maternal family. His grand- 
mother, the Queen Maria Christina,—who died 
in January 1929,—first discovered when the Prince 
of the Asturias was quite a little child that whenever 
he pricked himself the bleeding would not stop. 
This is a common disease among overbred, inter- 
related ruling houses. The young Czarevitch, the 
only son of the Czar Nicholas II, notoriously 
suffered from this terrible disease. And it is 
probable that the three brothers of the Spanish 
Crown Prince are burdened with the same fate. 
Truly it is a tragic destiny when the heir-apparent 
to a crown, whose wearer had always been a living 
target for assassins, suffers from a disease where the 
least scratch means certain death. 

_ The heir-apparent is now twenty-six years old ; 


the second son, Jaime, who was born deaf and 
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dumb, is twenty-four ; Don Juan is nineteen, and 
Don Gonzalo only seventeen years old. The two 
daughters were named after both grandmothers, 
Infanta Beatrice and Infanta Maria Christina. 
The elder princess 1s twenty-three, the younger 
twenty-one years old. None of the six children 
are matried. 

On the 28th July, 1931, Alfonso XIII in exile 
formally renounced the Spanish throne in favour 
of his third son, Don Juan, since when the latter 
has borne the title of Prince of the Asturias. By 
this gesture the ex-King aimed less at publishing 
his own personal renunciation of the throne than 
at regulating the succession after his death. As 
the two elder sons, owing to their illness, would not 
be eligible in the event of a restoration, Don Juan 
has been appointed heir-apparent. As a matter of 
fact, neither before or after has Alfonso XIII for 
one moment abandoned his plans and desires to 
set the crown on his head again. Recent events 
seem rather to indicate that he is working more 
zealously in this direction than ever before. 

The fugitive King and his family were reunited 
in Paris on the 15th April, 1931. The King, who 
was then forty-five years old, and had been King 
for as long a time, while he has actually been the 
ruler of a great country and a great people for 
nearly thirty years, at first thoroughly enjoyed the 
role of martyr. He took up his quarters in the 
Castle of Fontainebleau near Paris, visited his 
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august relatives in London, Vienna, Budapest and 
Prague, and hoped that time and the course of 
events in Spain would work in his favour. At 
five-and-forty one can wait, especially if one has 
made due and generous provisions for the waiting 
period. And in this respect no reproach can be 
levelled at Don Alfonso. As later transpired, long 
before his overthrow he arranged for the removal 
abroad, chiefly to London, of a considerable part 
of his money,—forty million pounds sterling, and 
the jewels of the Spanish royal house, which 
represented an enormous value. He could not, of 
course, send everything away: the royal castles 
and their lavish furnishings, the vast Crown 
domains, and not least the many industrial enter- 
prises in Spain could not be transported. Even 
the tramway in Madrid was the King’s private 
property. At first the Republican Government 
did not interfere with these sources of royal 
revenue, but when it transpired that the King was 
financing counter-revolutionary activity out of 
these revenues, an indictment for high treason was 
preferred against ‘‘ Alfonso de Bourbon.” 

The main accusations pointed to his personal 
responsibility for the defeats in Morocco, and the 
elevation of Primo de Rivera to the position of 
dictator. On the 2oth November, 1931, the legis- 
lative Cortes declared the former king to be guilty 
of high treason and outside the pale of Spanish 
law, and confiscated his property. 
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But the King did not meekly submit to the loss 
of power and gold. “ L’appétit vient en man- 
geant.”’ Far from producing satiety, five-and-forty 
years of sovereignty make the chosen vessel a 
veritable maniac in the lust for power. And here, 
as with every kind of mania, sudden deprivation 
results in outbreaks of fury and despair. Alfonso 
XIII could not, in any sense of the word, resign 
himself. ‘To understand everything means to 
pardon everything. Confronted with the sudden 
collapse of his throne the King was dumbfounded, 
and consequently he pardons nothing and nobody. 
The tragedy resides perhaps not so much in the 
fact of his overthrow as in the circumstance that, 
cast down from dizzy heights, he neither died nor 
was properly arrested, deported, interned or es- 
corted, but that he was obliged to leave his country 
unnoticed and unaccompanied,—a most shocking 
thing for a king of etiquette. 

There are deep sea fish which, suddenly brought 
out of their accustomed element, where they live 
under enormous atmospheric pressure, to the 
surface, to air and light—collapse miserably for 
want of the accustomed pressure. The King of 
Spain, accustomed for five-and-forty—really for 
four hundred and fifty years, to having every step, 
every word and every gesture strictly regulated in 
advance by ceremonial, etiquette and tradition,— 
including birth and death,—this King of Spain was 
literally overnight cast among ordinary mortals, 
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into the mass of ordinary nobles and perambulating 
millionaires. ‘The accustomed pressure of cere- 
monial suddenly ceased. He must live in the Hotel 
Meurice or the Palace Hotel, instead of in the 
marble apartments of the Escorial or of Aranjerez ; 
he must wear clothes like everybody else, instead 
of the uniform of a field-marshal of his army, or 
the robes of the Order of the Golden Fleece, whose 
Grand Master he was ; he must converse with men 
who are probably unable to produce any kind of 
pedigree. He, the born monarch, son of Bourbon 
and Hapsburg, the Pope’s godson, King of twenty- 
five realms and King of Spain, is obliged to rub 
shoulders with other men who are not his subjects 
—to live the life of an ordinary mortal. ‘That is the 
tragedy of this bloodless revolution. 

Alfonso XIII has not reconciled himself and 
cannot reconcile himself to what has happened. 
While he lets his money and his devoted followers 
work for the hoped for restoration, he does not lead 
a particularly miserable life himself. When he is 
not staying with his family at Fontainebleau or 
with relatives at the Isle of Wight, he sojourns 
mostly—in the company of his Lord High Cham- 
berlain, the Duke of Miranda,—and attended by 
only a few servants,—in the fashionable sporting 
and pleasure resorts of Switzerland, or in travelling 
in Egypt or elsewhere. 

Thus he may be admired as the enthusiastic and 
distinguished dancer in the most select hotel ball- 
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rooms where he dances to the sound of Jazz 
Rumba, or when he plays bridge with English 
peers or South American millionaires. Instead of 
the tokens of the high Order of Calatrava or 
Alcantara, he wears a Cotillon Order at the most, 
—but the people who throng these hotel ballrooms 
admire and gape at him tout a méme. Beautiful 
women in sporting or tourist costumes still make 
the lowest curtsies in front of him, and he 1s 
always first in whatever company he finds himself ; 
for people want to believe of the great that they 
really are great, otherwise they would be even in 
their own eyes as small as in fact they usually are. 

This is the full title of His Majesty the King of 
Spain. 

‘* Alfonso XIII. Leon Fernando Maria Isidoro 
Pasqual Antonio of Bourbon and Hapsburg, 
Catholic King of Spain, King of Castile, Arragon, 
Leon, of the two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of Navarre, 
of Granada, of Toledo, of Valencia, of Cerdena, 
of Galicia, of Majorca, of Minorca, of Seville, of 
Cordova, of Carthagena, of Murcia, of Jaen, of 
Algarbes, of Algeciras, of Gibraltar, of the Canary 
Islands, of the East and West Indies, and of 
Oceania ; Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, 
of Brabant and of Milan, Count of Hapsburg, 
of Flanders, of Tyrol and of Barcelona, Lord of 
Biscay and of Molino, etc. etc.—Grand Master of 
the four military Orders of the Knights of Santiago, 
Calatrava, Alcantara and Montesa, Grand Cross of 
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the sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Sovereign and Chief of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece,—Grand Master and Chief of the high 
royal Order of Carlos III,—Chief of the royal 
American Order of the Catholic Isabella, supreme 
chief of the Orders of civic merit, Grand Cross of 
the red military Order of Merit, Grand Cross of 
the Order of St. Hermenegildo, hereditary canon 
of the cathedral church of Leon and the Lateran 
Church of St. John at Rome, Honorary mayor 
of all Spanish municipalities—que Dios guarde ” 
(whom God protect). 
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E is still fairly young'—only forty-three 
H years old,—but the oldest emigrant of 

them all. Already he has lived in exile 
twenty-two years. 

Mankind owes much to his nation. Vasca da 
Gama and his pacific heroic comrades discovered, 
explored, and opened up the greater part of the 
unknown continent. It was not their fault that 
gold-greedy and bloodthirsty Europeans subse- 
quently made slaves of the free peoples and tribute- 
yielding colonies of the discovered countries. 

Manoel’s dynasty in its latest manifestation 1s 
still young ; only a hundred years old. In the 
year 1836 Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha married the young reigning Queen of 
Portugal, Maria II da Gloria, and was crowned as 
King-coeval, or King-consort, in the name of 
Ferdinand II. After the death of Maria da Gloria, 
in 1853, Ferdinand was regent of Portugal until 
his own decease in 1885. His son Ludwig suc- 
ceeded him on the throne as King Louis; he 
reigned only four years, and was followed by his 
son Don Carlos I,—Manoel’s father. 

Since 1886, Don Carlos had been married to 
Maria Amalie, a Bourbon princess, and from this 
marriage sprang Prince Louis Philippe, the lawful 


1 Shortly after the German edition of this book was published, 
Manoel died suddenly, on the 2nd July, 1932, of a rare and deadly 
disease. 
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heir-apparent, and Don Manoel, who was born on 
the 15th November, 1889. Immediately after 
Carlos I ascended the throne a menacing tension 
developed between Portugal and England owing to 
African colonial questions. In an ultimatum England 
demanded humiliating satisfaction for an alleged 
infraction of her sovereign rights. The weakness 
of the regime, as it appeared to the outsider, found 
internal expression in revolutionary insurrec- 
tions and violent republican demonstrations. These 
could, it is true, be suppressed, but it was impos- 
sible to avert the financial catastrophe which led to 
a public declaration of national bankruptcy. In 
order to escape damaging public criticism, King 
Carlos I prorogued Parliament in 1905 for a whole 
year, and then installed Joao Franco, the Prime 
Minister, as dictator with unrestricted powers. 
This “ dictadura”’ lasted two years until the 
beginning of 1908, but could not stem the rising 
tide of popular resentment against the person of 
the King and against his detested government, but 
especially against his financial administration. 
After a two-years’ dictatorship, King Carlos 
went one step further and appointed government 
commissioners for the hitherto autonomous munici- 
palities. The republican opposition protested with 
the utmost vigour, and at the end of January 1908, 
there were repeated street tumults in Lisbon of an 
extremely serious character, in which republican 
deputies led the people. As a threatening answer 
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to them the immunity of members of parliament 
was abolished by royal decree of the 1st of February. 
This news appeared in the morning edition of the 
official journal Noticzas de Lisboa. When King 
Carlos went out for a drive through the city at 
noon with his two sons, a number of shots were 
suddenly fired at his carriage. The King and the 
Crown Prince were killed on the spot—Prince 
Manoel only slightly wounded. 

As soon as he was King, Manoel IT issued a 
proclamation on the 2nd of February in which he 
bound himself by solemn oath strictly to observe 
the constitution and to respect all the laws. The 
following day the young King accepted the resigna- 
tion of the detested prime minister and his govern- 
ment and appointed Ferraira da Amaral as Franco’s 
successor. ‘The new Government immediately 
restored the freedom of the Press and abolished 
many unconstitutional decrees, including the in- 
crease in the civil list and the granting of advances 
from the exchequer to the royal household which 
King Carlos had prompted. 

A week after their assassination King Carlos I 
and the Crown Prince Louis Philippe were buried 
in Lisbon without disturbance. 

At the elections to the Chamber of Deputies, 
which took place at the beginning of April, the 
monarchical party gained a majority. In Lisbon 
there were further severe disturbances, when the 
military intervened and several persons were 
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killed. On the 29th April King Manoel II opened 
the Cortes, and on the 6th May took the constitu- 
tional oath. He assured Parliament that as a con- 
stitutional monarch he wanted to promote the 
well-being of the people. He was received with 
sympathy. The Chamber of Deputies even passed 
by a large majority the law providing for an increase 
in the civil list. 

The fatal shots that had terminated his father’s 
and brother’s lives were the salvo that greeted Don 
Manoel’s ascension to the throne. At this moment, 
at the moment of the death of the King and heir- 
apparent, he became automatically King of Portugal. 
He had barely reached his eighteenth year. He 
began his reign inexperienced and unprepared. 
As yet ignorant of the meaning of royal duties, and 
badly advised, he reached out, with the uncon- 
trolled appetite of youth, for the royal rights, the 
right to a pleasant life and enjoyment. It did not 
occur to him that the already discontented people 
would be still more provoked, and extremely 
irritated by this mode of life. The early period of 
the youthful King’s reign passed off, despite 
everything, in comparative quiet. At the end of 
December 1908 the strictly monarchical cabinet of 
Amara was obliged to resign, and Dr. Campos 
Henriques, the Minister of Justice, formed a new 
government composed of members of the “ Re- 
generadores ”’ and “ Progressistes.”’ 

But in the new session of the Cortes, which 
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opened in the beginning of March, the Government 
had only eighty votes against seventy-one votes of 
the Opposition. In spite of the King’s speech from 
the throne, which promised many reforms, a fresh 
governmental crisis soon broke out, which, accom- 
panied by rapid changes of premiers and ministers, 
remained acute to the end of the year. On 
Christmas Eve the King, who had just returned 
home from England, appointed a purely progressive 
cabinet under the presidency of Francisco da 
Veiga Beiraos, in place of the retiring ministry of 
Wenzeslas de Limas. It was a ceaseless, gradual 
slide in a left-wing radical direction. 

The year 1910, the last which greeted him on the 
throne, did not start very uncouragingly for the 
young King. At the opening of Parliament on 
New Year’s Day, all the deputies belonging to the 
liberal-monarchical block were absent and the 
other customary homage was lacking. Conse- 
quently on the next day the King decreed the 
adjournment of the Chamber for two months 
upon the pretext that, as announced in the sem1- 
official Diario de Noticias, a secret conspiracy to 
effect a forcible change of government had been 
discovered, and large quantities of arms and 
explosives destined for republican associations had 
been confiscated. The liberal-monarchical block 
was dissolved. 

The skirmish between Court and Opposition 
became ever more intense. When it reassembled at 
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the beginning of March the Cortes debated various 
cases of corruption. When on the 18th March, 
Dom Alfonso, the Duke of Oporto, and uncle to 
the King, took the constitutional oath, by virtue of 
which he was officially recognized as Crown Prince, 
the Lisbon Town Hall was not even illuminated, 
and the Government solemnly ordered it to be lit 
up by firemen. 

In the middle of April the republican deputy 
Costa divulged to Parliament the compromising 
letter of an English industrialist named Hinton, 
which not only exposed the bribery of highly 
placed officials, but also involved the King’s 
adjutant, Serpa Pimentel. Thereupon Parliament 
was once more adjourned. Meeting again at the 
beginning of June, it was finally dissolved by 
the King on the 27th June, as the agitation in the 
Chamber against the Government was growing 
fiercer and fiercer. The new ministry of 'Teixeire 
de Souza fixed the new elections for the 28th 
August. 

Then the bomb of the republican newspaper 
Mundo crashed in the midst of the electoral 
campaign. It published a facsimile order for pay- 
ment against the Queen-grandmother, Maria Pia, 
who owed a firm of Parisian jewellers twenty-six 
thousand francs. The document had been stolen 
from the secret archives of the Ministry of Justice. 

More than a hundred years ago it had also been 
a Parisian jewellery affair,—the famous necklace of 
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Marie Antoinette,—which had signified the begin- 
ning of the end of a dynasty. The beautiful neck 
of a woman had again cost the fall of a regime. 

Soon afterwards agitators could be observed 
in various provincial towns attempting to incite 
the soldiers of the garrisons to revolt. There was 
a general feeling that a serious crisis was imminent. 
The slogan of the Opposition was quite openly : 
the Republic ! The ‘‘ Monarchists,” divided among 
themselves, sought union with the clerical ‘‘ Nation- 
alists,” whom the papal nuncio supported because 
the Government had attempted to oppose ecclesi- 
astical demands. The leading royalists saw the 
threatened danger, and urged the King to take 
energetic and severe steps against the republicans. 
The air was full of rumours of revolt. 

It was in such circumstances (it almost sounds 
like irony) that just before the elections the Kaiser 
Wilhelm ITI sent King Manoel II the insignia of the 
Order of the Black Eagle, in the care of a special 
mission led by Prince Friedrich Leopold of 
Prussia. 

The elections took place on the 28th August, 
contrary to all expectation, in profound peace and 
order. On the 23rd September the King opened 
the new Cortes with a speech from the throne, 
which again promised everything that could be 
desired. Ten days afterwards the revolution broke 
out in Lisbon. 

The murder of the popular mental specialist and 
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anti-clerical deputy, Professor Bombarda, provoked 
the premature outbreak of the republican revolu- 
tion, which, according to programme, was not to 
start until the 20th November in the Navy and in 
part of the Army. ‘Twenty cannon shots fired on 
the 4th October at two o’clock in the morning 
gave the signal for the revolution. The police 
who hurried into the streets were received with 
revolver shots; the 16th Infantry Regiment, 
which was called out to reinforce them, declared for 
the insurrectionary party and surrounded the royal 
palace, after the colonel and a number of officers 
had been shot down by the rank and file. The loyal 
regiments which had been called out were received 
with hand grenades, and all telegraph and telephone 
wires and railway tracks in the neighbourhood of 
Lisbon were destroyed. At the royal palace of 
Necessidades the municipal guards gave way after 
putting up resistance. The cruisers Adamastor 
and Sao Rafael hoisted the republican green-red 
flags and fired on the palace. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon King Manoel IT and the Queen-Mother 
Maria Amalie fled to neighbouring Cintra, and 
thence to Mafra on the coast, while the fight in 
the streets was growing hotter and hotter after 
the arrival of the provincial troops. The Duke of 
Oporto, the King’s uncle, was obliged, after a long 
struggle, to retreat at the head of the loyal mountain 
artillery. 

The victorious rebels then proclaimed the 
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republic. A provisional government was set up 
under the presidency of 'Theophilo Braga. On the 
morning of the 5th October, 1910, the loyal troops 
joined their comrades, after more than a hundred 
men had been killed in a thirty-hours’ fight. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the fugitive 
royal family were conveyed by fishing boats on 
board the yacht Amelia, which was anchored in 
the high seas. Late in the evening of the 6th 
October the yacht arrived at Gilbraltar. 

In the proclamation of the provisional govern- 
ment it was stated: ‘‘ The dynasty of Braganza, 
which has deliberately destroyed the peace in the 
country, is banished from Portugal for ever.” 

On the 14th October the personal property and 
family treasury of King Manoel II in Lisbon was 
handed over to the English ambassador, to be 
forwarded to the exiles. The King, his mother and 
the Infante Alfonso embarked on the English royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert, from Gibraltar to 
Plymouth. The royal grandmother, Maria Pia, 
departed in the Regina Elena for Italy. She was 
subsequently granted by the republican govern- 
ment a monthly allowance of two Contos (£450), 
which was punctually paid until her death. In 
June 1912 the Cortes passed a law which enabled 
the Duke Miguel of Braganza and his family to 
have control again over the whole of their movable 
property. Poor Portugal shrank from no financial 
sacrifice to get rid of her dynasty. 
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In England the exiled King first took up his 
quarters with his mother at Wood Norton, near 
London. Later the Queen-Mother Amalie removed 
her residence to Bellevue Palace near Versailles,— 
she is a French princess,—while King Manoel 
settled down at Fullwell Park near Twickenham. 

In September 1913 the ex-King married Princess 
Auguste Victoria of Hohenzollern-Siegmaringen, 
a relative of the Kaiser. The marriage was child- 
less. 

The life of this prince assumed a character of 
resigned passivity. He was not a founder ; he was 
a terminator. He abdicated and formally resigned 
the throne. His marriage is childless. With him 
the house of Coburg-Braganza dies. Even that 
leaves him cold. In the autumn of 1920 the 
monarchists of Portugal, who were formerly 
divided into a Manoelist and another, the so-called 
legitimate, fraction, recognized the “‘ competitor,” 
Prince Duarte, the son of Duke Michael of 
Braganza, as the claimant to the throne. Manoel 
let them have their own way. Obviously, he was 
not sighing for the throne. 

On the other hand, the monarchists remaining 
in Portugal were not by any wise reconciled to the 
loss of power, and in the first years after the 
revolution embarked upon repeated attempts at 
revolt. At their instigation, Dom Manoel met 
Dom Miguel, the claimant to the throne, at the 
Lord Warden Hotel, Dover, on the 1st February, 
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1912, the anniversary of the day he lost his throne, 
and at this interview the claimant undertook to 
support the King’s restoration. Local monarchical 
revolts were frequently plotted, a number of real 
little Portuguese revolutions were staged, with 
many shots and few hits,—the arrested “‘ rebels ”’ 
were usually deported to the Azores until the next 
amnesty. Not until after the outbreak of the World 
War did the monarchical movement appear to 
assume more serious forms, and Dom Manoel 
was proclaimed king in Haves; but on this 
occasion also the movement petered out. 

At the beginning of 1917 Portugal entered the 
war on the side of the Entente and the Republic 
proved to be stronger than ever. It was, therefore, 
an extremely ambitious attempt that the royalists 
made to raise the country on the 2oth January, 
1919. The monarchy was proclaimed in Oporto 
by the well-known monarchist leader, Paiva 
Couceiro, in the presence of the assembled troops 
and a royal government was formed. Even a part 
of the Lisbon garrison declared for the royalists, 
and blood was shed for two weeks. Eventually the 
Republican Government succeeded in entirely 
suppressing the insurrection. 

Dom Manoel devotes his free time, of which he 
has ample, apart from tennis and other sports, to his 
bibliophilic hobby. With the genuine enthusiasm 
of the collector he has accumulated a very valuable 
specialist library, in which are represented all the 
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printing presses which achieved anything in Portu- 
gal during the sixteenth century. Dom Manoel 
also possesses a complete collection of Portuguese 
authors whose works were printed abroad during 
the same period. In addition, his collection includes 
manuscripts, miniatures and royal autographs of 
the same epoch. 

In the year 1927, Dom Manoel published a 
lavishly illustrated catalogue of his collection of 
books. The text of the catalogue is written in the 
Portuguese and English languages, and the King 
himself wrote the preface. 

Dom Manoel’s future lay behind him when he 
was no more than twenty-one years old. At that 
age he had already been all that he was destined 
to become in life. He had been king, he had lived 
and loved—and all that was over when he was 
twenty-one. What wonder that he has no more 
ambition left, and who can blame him for preferring 
to look backward into the sixteenth century rather 
than forward into the twentieth. It is not the 
number of years, but the fullness of experience 
which constitutes the wealth of every life, while 
Manoel has had more than his share of experience, 
and probably became a philosopher very early in 
life. If it was not granted him to be a king in the 
spacious days of the past, he might at least have 
intellectual empire over this epoch. 

King Manoel has never embarked upon a 
seriously intended attempt at restoration or 
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conspired to this end. He has reconciled himself 
to his position and lived a quiet and blameless life. 
Authors used to seek out kings as heroes. This 
king seeks authors. This shows plainly the dis- 
tinction between the sixteenth and the twentieth 


centuries. 


THE ROMANOVS 


CzaR CYRIL 


the banal but pointed alliteration “ ‘The 


9? 


[: relating the story of their astonishing fate 


Romance of the Romanovs ”’ irresistibly sug- 
gests itself. The dazzling ascent of this Boyar 
family and its tragic downfall truly offers the most 
copious material for an exciting book of fantastic 
episodes that the imagination of the novelist has 
ever been able to conceive. Figures loom out of this 
family like Peter the Great, who at the summit of 
his power worked in a Dutch shipbuilder’s yard 
as an ordinary artisan, in order to learn the secrets 
of ship building, so that on his return home he 
could build a great fleet,—and cause the modern 
world city of St. Petersburg to arise as if by magic 
out of the marshes. Figures like that of Catherine 
II, who went to Russia as the little German Princess 
Sophia Auguste of Anhalt-Zerbst and became the 
great Czarina Jekaterina, after she had caused her 
husband, Czar Peter III, to be strangled, so that, 
as a female counterpart to Louis XV, she might 
scatter gold and power among her lovers. She 
rewarded the handsome Stanislaus Poniatovski for 
his love services with the crown of Poland ; upon 
the bold Prince Potemkin she bestowed a gigantic 
army, at the head of which he could earn the much- 
needed laurels against the Turks. This woman, 
who governed as a barbarous Asiastic despot, 
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several times invited Voltaire to visit her, and paid 
Diderot a large yearly salary—for fifty years in 
advance—to enable him to complete the Encyclo- 
pzedia, to her greater glory, at her Court. 

From this dynasty there sprang in all their 
cruelty such abnormal figures as Czar Alexander I, 
the only monarch against whom Napoleon lost a 
campaign. ‘The Czar had simply set fire to Moscow 
on the approach of the French, thus forcing the 
enemy, who found themselves shelterless in a 
Russian winter, to retreat. Figures like the modern 
tyrant, Alexander II, who was shattered by a bomb 
in the very moment that he had resolved to give 
the country a constitution ; figures like that of the 
last Czar Nicholas IT, who, in the twentieth century, 
had become the helpless tool of a Siberian peasant 
monk, Rasputin. Such figures as these are rarely 
found in the most ingeniously plotted novels. 

At the commencement of the year 1917 both the 
Russian Army and the Russian people were filled 
with revolutionary ardour. The disasters of the 
war and the open corruption had infuriated the 
masses. When Czar Nicholas II, coming from 
Czarskoje Selo, arrived at the Army Headquarters 
in Mohilef on the goth March, news was already 
awaiting him that the factory workers were on 
strike in Petrograd, and that soldiers had been 
arresting their officers. 

Then events crowded thick and fast. The 
Duma formed a committee, which was really a 
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government not appointed by the Czar. It sent 

four of its deputies to the Czar, to persuade him 
to abdicate immediately. Nicholas II intended, 
on the 13th March, to hurry back to Czarskoje 
Selo, hoping the situation might yet be saved, but 
his train was not allowed to go through. He there- 
fore remained at Pskoff, where, on the 16th March, 
he signed his abdication manifesto. Only then 
was he taken back to Czarskoje Selo, where he was 
kept in captivity with the Czarina and his children. 
On the 21st March, Kerenski officially intimated 
to him that he, his family and suite were under 
arrest. When the Czar, on this occasion, offered 
his hand to the officer of the guard who entered 
his room, the latter moved a step back and refused 
the greeting. The puzzled Czar approached him 
and seizing him by the shoulders exclaimed : 
‘* What is the meaning of this, my friend?” The 
officer replied : “‘ I sprang from the people. When 
they held out their hand to you, you did not take 
it. Now I will withhold mine.” 

Under supervision that became ever stricter the 
imperial family was held in captivity in Czarskoje 
Selo for nearly five months. ‘Then the whole 
family and the suite were transported to Siberia, 
at first to Tobolsk. The Czar was allowed to 
decide himself who should accompany him to 
Siberia. In all the imperial suite comprised forty- 
five persons. 

At the end of August 1917 the Czar and his 
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family were lodged at Tobolsk in the former 
governor’s palace. ‘They led there at first a peaceful 
and monotonous life. Although several tutors had 
joined the party, the royal pair themselves taught 
the children, in order to distract their minds and 
beguile as much as possible the leaden-footed 
period of captivity. 

Czar Nicholas II had married Princess Alix of 
Hesse. Before the anxiously awaited heir-apparent, 
the Czarevitch Alexis, was born, the imperial pair 
already had four daughters : the Grandduchesses 
Olga, Tatiana, Maria, and Anastasia. The young 
Czarevitch suffered from hemophilia, and it was 
chiefly this circumstance, the perpetual anxiety 
of the parents about his life, which had enabled 
the “ miracle-working ’” monk Rasputin to estab- 
lish such an unbounded ascendancy over the 
Czarina as the “ saviour ”’ of her child. 

During the first few months at Tobolsk the 
imperial family lacked for nothing, and it was not 
until the end of February 1918 that the Soviet 
Government gave orders that henceforth they must 
live at their own expense and no more than six 
hundred roubles might be expended monthly in 
respect of each person. Thereupon the Czar 
dismissed ten servants. 

Early in May 1918 the whole of the imperial 
family and what remained of the household were 
transported, under strong escort, to Jekaterinen- 
burg. This change of place was prompted by 
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the discovery of an alleged plan to escape 
abroad. 

In Jekaterinenburg the Czar and his family were 
housed in the dwelling of a rich merchant named 
Ifpatieff under the strictest supervision. ‘They were 
accompanied by Prince Alexander Dolgorucki, Dr. 
Botkin, the court physician, Tschemodurov the 
valet, Sidnev the footman, and Demidova the 
chamber-maid, as well as the Court chef Khari- 
tonoff, the scullion Leonid Sidnev, and the second 
valet Trupp. 

Since his removal to Siberia the Czar had been 
addressed as “‘ Citizen Romanov,’ and completely 
cut off from the outside world. A high double 
wooden fence was erected outside the Ipatieff 
house, and strong patrols of Red guards ensured 
that no unauthorized person approached the house. 
The prisoners were allowed to walk in the garden 
of the house for one hour each day, and during 
this time the garden was full of sentries. Meals 
were taken together, and the imperial family, the 
household and the servants all sat down at the same 
table. Every Sunday a priest and his deacon came 
from the neighbouring church of the Ascension in 
order to say Mass. 

At the beginning of July the commander of the 
guard, Avdejeff, and his adjutant, Mochkin, were 
relieved by Jurovski and Nikulin. Jurovski gave 
orders for a still stricter supervision. The guards 
were doubled. 
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Many Russian monarchists rallied round the 
Grandduke Nikolai because they were dissatisfied 
with what seemed to be the excessively indulgent 
attitude of Grandduke Cyril towards the revolution- 
aries. ‘Che supporters of Nikolai held a congress 
in 1921 at Bad Reichenhall, which appointed a 
‘* supreme monarchical council ” under the presi- 
dency of the former Prime Minister Trepov, and 
recognized the Grandduke Nikolai as the rightful 
heir to the throne. In the year 1923 a “‘ meeting 
of the members of the imperial house,”’ sitting in 
Paris, announced their resolve to accept “the 
protection of the throne ”’ constitutionally offered 
them, the intention being to entrust the Grandduke 
Nikolai with its execution. 

Surely nothing more improbable could have been 
conceived than that the Czar of all the Russians, 
the despotic ruler par excellence, the Czar who 
exercised even in his family the unlimited rights of 
a tyrant,—that this Czar should now be selected 
and designated by a majority of votes at congresses. 

In opposition to his uncle’s party, Grandduke 
Cyril, whose claims to the throne, according to 
family law, could not be contested, found a larger 
following among the “ Russian patriotic union 
of Great Britain,’’ founded in London in 1922, 
and in the “‘ temporary committee of the Russian 
legitimate monarchical union” which met at 
Munich in 1923. 

Grandduke Cyril was, in fact, the nearest 
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claimant to the throne,—only the throne was no 
longer there. Nevertheless, by a manifesto dated 
the 26th July, 1922, he proclaimed himself 
‘ Blustitely ’ (Protector of the Throne). In a 
further announcement of the 5th April, 1924, he 
enjoined “ all loyal subjects of Russia ”’ to follow 
only his instructions in the future. And by the 
manifesto of the 30th August, 1924, he solemnly 
proclaimed himself Emperor of all the Russias. 

In the sequel all the members of the imperial 
house did, in fact, make declarations of loyalty, 
with the exception of Grandduke Nikolai, his 
brother, Grandduke Peter, and the latter’s son, 
Grandduke Roman. 

On New Year’s Day 1925, Cyril issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he deprecated armed action with 
foreign assistance to achieve the overthrow of the 
Soviet power and awaited the hour of the not too 
remote judgment of God for the recovered sanity 
of the Russian people. This, however, was rather 
a skilful tactical gesture,—as he renounced some- 
thing, viz.: a modern crusade against Russia, in 
which nobody seriously believed any longer,— 
and it was at the same time a blow at the address of 
his interventionist “ competitors.” 

At the end of 1925 Cyril appointed a committee 
to draft a new constitution for Russia, which, 
however, did not provide for a parliamentary 
system in the West European meaning of the 
phrase. It provided a supreme State council 
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composed of representatives of vocational and 
economic organizations which was to take the 
place of popular representation. 

In March 1927 Czar Cyril announced the con- 
stitution intended for his country as Soviet im- 
perialism. This programme he repeated in March 
1920, after the death of Grandduke Nikolai, which 
took place in January of that year, had made 
him undisputed Czar, at least in his own family. 

The manifesto promised the retention of Soviets, 
that is of district and vocational representation,— 
self-government for the different territories, the 
Maintenance of private property in the hands of 
the peasants, the improvement of agriculture, the 
introduction of the eight-hour day, development 
of the trade union movement, freedom of trade, a 
canonical constitution for the Orthodox Church, 
and finally “ appropriate ”’ freedom of the Press. 

Finally, seizing the new and favourable oppor- 
tunity for himself which arose after the death of 
the Grandduke Nikolai and of General Wrangel,— 
the General had for a long time pursued strictly 
military aims and gone his own way,—Cyril issued 
on the 15th May, 1929, a manifesto to the Russian 
emigrants. It read as follows : 


“ By the manifesto of the 30th April, 1924, I 
made known to all and sundry that, in strict 
accordance with Russian fundamental law and 
heeding the voice of my conscience, I had assumed 
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the title of an all-Russian Emperor. I did this so 
that the Russian people might know that the 
Russian imperial dynasty is ready to come to their 
help and ensure the restoration of legitimate 
monarchy, which alone is able to restore to them 
their proper place am ong the other great powers, as 
well as peace and prosperity. 

‘“* By this action I prepared the way for unity 
among all loyal sons of our fatherland and gave 
them a legitimate lead for the salvation of the 
homeland now smitten with disaster. But not 
all Russians living abroad seem to have grasped 
the disinterestedness and the meaning of my 
intentions. In the fatherland, however, there is a 
different attitude. There the loyal sons of Russia 
with heroism and self-sacrifice perform a selfless 
labour, under the appalling pressure and terror 
of the enslavers of the Russian people, mindful 
that the restoration of a legitimate monarchical 
constitution represents the sole guarantee for the 
salvation of Russia. 

“The foundations upon which the new Russian 
people’s monarchy is to be established have been 
announced by me on several occasions and are 
generally known, but only few are aware that I 
did not proclaim these principles until I had 
sounded opinions in Russia itself as to the needs 
and desires of the people and real requirements 
of the present. 

‘Now that unity of Russian monarchists has 
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been achieved, and prompted by urgent requests 
from the homeland, I appeal once again to all 
Russians who are prepared to dedicate their 
strength to the restoration of a great national 
Russia, and I implore them to forget all disputes, 
all partisanship, all differences of opinion touching 
persons and programmes, and to rally round the 
imperial standard, with the sole aim of a united 
struggle against the hangmen of the Russian 
people, who are striving to plunge our fatherland 
from the bloody slavery of the present into yet 
worse sufferings, to dismember its lands, to 
squander its wealth, and impose a new yoke upon 
the people. 

““ Russians abroad ! We want to be worthy of 
our brothers who are suffering heroic deprivations 
at home and incurring mortal dangers. They 
look for our unity and our support, and it is our 
duty to give heed to their call. 

‘* Let us unite under the common unifying and 
hallowing sign of the salvation of our beloved 
fatherland which is enduring such terrible suffering. 

CYRIL.”’ 

St. Briac, 15 May, 1929. 


‘* Czar Cyril ” was born on the 30th September, 
1876, at Czarskoje Selo, his parents being the 
Grandduke Vladimir Alexandrovitsch and the 
Grandduchess Maria Pavlovna, Duchess of Meck- 
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lenburg. He is therefore fifty-seven years old at 
the present time. 

As a young officer the Grandduke saw service 
in the Russian Fleet. With his brother Boris he 
took part in the naval operations against Japan in 
1904 and 1905. He happened to be on board the 
battleship Petropavlovsk when she was blown up in 
Port Arthur. He was saved almost by a miracle 
after a desperate struggle with the waves. 

Soon afterwards he created a considerable sensa- 
tion by his marriage to the former Grandduchess 
Victoria of Hesse, a daughter of the late Duke 
Alfred of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, which took place 
on the 8th October, 1905, at Tegernsee. As a 
punishment for this love marriage Czar Nicholas 
II ordered him to retire from public life, and he 
remained in obscurity until after the revolution, 
when the murder of the Czar’s immediate family 
brought him to the front as the legitimate claimant 
to the throne. 

The Czar lives in exile mostly in the Villa 
Edinburgh at Coburg, his wife’s inheritance, or 
in Fabron Castle at Nice, but he also frequently 
stays at St. Briac Castle in French Brittany. 

Czar Cyril has three children. The only son is 
the Grandduke Vladimir Kyrillovitsch, who was 
born on the 17th August, 1917, at Haiko-Borgo in 
Finland during the flight, and whom his father 
proclaimed as the Czarevitsch on the 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1924. 
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Of the two daughters the elder, Grandduchess 
Maria, is married to Karl, hereditary prince of 
Leiningen, and lives at Amorbach in Germany ; 
the younger, the twenty-three-year-old Grand- 
duchess Kyra, is still unmarried. 

The Czar’s two brothers are also married. Grand- 
duke Boris Vladimirovitsch, who was former general 
inspector of the whole of the Cossack troops, 
married in exile, while, in 1921, Grandduke 
Andrei Vladimirovitsch married Maria Felixovna 
Kschessinska, who assumed the title of princess 
with the sanction of Czar Cyril, the Czar having 
given his permission for this marriage. Grand- 
duke Boris lives in Paris at Villa Sanssouci, Bellevue 
—Grandduke Andrei at Villa Alam, Cap d’Ail, or 
at Villa Molitor, Paris. 

The Czar’s only sister, the Grandduchess Helena, 
has been married for thirty years to Prince Nicholas 
of Greece. 

Apart from Czar Cyril’s own children and 
brothers and sister, altogether thirty-seven grand- 
dukes and grandduchesses are living scattered 
abroad at the present time, most of them in France, 
but some in America. Many of them have married 
into middle-class families. Sic transit gloria mundi! 
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ution of 1918 of twenty-five federal States, 
at the head of which were a row of kings, 
granddukes and landgraves. The Revolution 
expelled all these smaller potentates at the same 
time as it drove out Kaiser Wilhelm II. Several of 
them, while forced to renounce their thrones, were 
permitted to remain in their lands. Others who were 
banished at first were later allowed to return home, 
although no longer as rulers. Most of them have 
made financial settlements with their former sub- 
jects, and there are very few who have not, at 
least in appearance, adapted themselves to the new 
conditions. 
We propose to describe briefly the fate of some 
of these once so important dynasties. 


) cae Germany consisted until the revol- 


CROWN PRINCE RUPPRECHT OF BAVARIA 


The Bavarian heir-apparent is one of those 
German princes who, although remaining at home, 
are yet living to some extent in exile, because they 
are unable to ascend the throne which they have 
never renounced. 

Crown Prince Rupprecht is the heir of Ludwig 
IIT, the last king of Bavaria, who died at the end of 
October 1921. His mother was the Archduchess 
Maria Theresa of Austria. After the revolution, 
in November 1918, he despatched from Brussels a 
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telegram to the new government, protesting against 
the revolution which had been accomplished 
without the co-operation of the whole of the 
Bavarian people. Also on the occasion of his 
father’s death he renewed his claims to the throne 
and insisted that his rights were still in force. 

In a communication to the president of the Diet 
he refused to surrender himself voluntarily to the 
Entente to be tried for war guilt, but declared his 
readiness to appear before a Bavarian court martial. 
But matters never came to this point. 

Crown Prince Rupprecht has since resided partly 
at Berchtesgaden, partly in Hohenburg Castle. 
He is often present as a distinguished guest at 
patriotic functions in Munich and elsewhere in 
Bavaria. In the year 1920, according to Diet 
interpellations at the time, the Crown Prince was 
supposed to have a scheme for forming a German 
League, under Bavarian leadership, which would 
have united all the former federal States, except 
Prussia, within this new framework. From time 
to time rumours have cropped up to the effect that 
he is busy with restoration plots, especially after 
the death of his father and in the autumn of 1925. 

In the spring of 1923 the Crown Prince made a 
treaty of arrangement with the Bavarian State, 
which, however, he has never regarded as a proper 
settlement. Rupprecht has made repeated de- 
mands for the revaluation of the annuities for which 
the treaty provides. 
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In the autumn of 1924 the Crown Prince, who 
had been in sharp antagonism to Ludendorff 
during the war, embarked upon an open conflict 
with the General, who perfidiously exploited the 
breach of faith which the Prime Minister, Dr. von 
Kahr, had imputed to the Crown Prince. In the 
subsequent course of the dispute Ludendorff, 
indeed, publicly expressed his regret, but that was 
not regarded by the Crown Prince as adequate 
amends. 

At the end of 1928 Rupprecht published his 
recollections in a three-volume war diary. 

In recent years the Crown Prince has on various 
occasions expressed the opinion that a kingdom 
of Bavaria within the framework of a republican 
empire is a perfectly practicable arrangement. 

Some excitement was caused in 1930 when, 
after some preliminary hesitations, the Crown 
Prince was present at the marriage at Assisi of the 
Italian Crown Prince to the Princess Maria Jose of 
Belgium, who is Rupprecht’s niece. 

Crown Prince Rupprecht first married in 1900 
the Duchess Gabriele of Bavaria, who died twenty 
years ago at Sorrent ; he married for the second 
time, when fifty-two years of age, the Princess 
Antonie of Luxemburg, from which marriage 
sprang Prince Heinrich and two princesses. ‘The 
hereditary Prince Albrecht, who was born of the 
first marriage in 1905, is still alive. 

The Wittelsbachs, a proud dynasty over a 
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thousand years old, have, next to the Hapsburgs, 
been the leading Catholic ruling house of Europe. 
In the Bavarian war of succession these two houses 
came into sharp conflict with each other. For his 
adherence to Napoleon the Elector Ludwig I 
received the sovereignty and the title of King in 
the year 1806. The February revolution of 1848 
forced the old King, Ludwig I, detested for his 
expensive amour with Lola Montez, to abdicate. 
Bavaria fought and lost on the side of Austria 
the war against Prussia in 1866. After the Franco- 
German War of 1870, Bavaria became the second 
largest federal state of the German Empire. 

After the revolution King Ludwig III renounced 
the throne. The short government of the socialist 
Kurt Eisner followed, and after his assassination a 
soviet republic was proclaimed in Bavaria, at the 
beginning of April 1919. Within a short time this 
was suppressed with much bloodshed, and Bavaria 
is now a conservative republic. 


SAXONY 


The former kingdom of Saxony would have 
found it a difficult task to proclaim a new king 
after the death of its last monarch, Friedrich 
August IIT, in the beginning of 1932. The late 
King left, it is true, six children all of age, including 
three grown-up sons, but the eldest, Crown Prince 
Friedrich August George, who, according to the 
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principles of legitimacy, would be the sole heir to 
the throne, is a member of the Society of Jesus 
and is known as “ Father George.”’ The Crown 
Prince is forty years old; his brothers, Princes 
Friedrich Christian and Ernst Heinrich, one and 
three years younger respectively, are both married, 
and both have sons. The Crown Prince is per- 
manently domiciled in the Jesuit cloister of 
Valkenburg in Holland, and his brothers reside 
in the castles of Sybillenort and Moritzburg. 

The last Saxon king, Friedrich August ITI, 
did not take the loss of his throne in 1918 too much 
to heart. When a revolutionary deputation waited 
upon him in Dresden to announce that they had 
taken over the political power, he said in his blunt 
way, and thereby settled for himself the whole 
question of government : ‘‘ Get on with your dirty 
work alone.” 

He sprang from the “ Albertine line” of the 
house of Saxony. His father was King George, 
his grandfather, King John, and his great-grand- 
father was the Friedrich August I who received 
the royal dignity, and the grand-duchy of Warsaw 
into the bargain, from Napoleon I as a reward for 
his loyal service as an ally, but who, after the 
Emperor’s fall, was taken prisoner at Leipzig and 
subsequently forced not only to renounce Warsaw, 
but also to cede the northern half of Saxony to 
Prussia. 


In 1891 King Friedrich August III had married 
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Louise of Toscana, Archduchess of Austria, but 
the marriage was dissolved in 1903 owing to the 
infidelity of the wife. This incident created a great 
sensation at the time. The divorced wife of the 
last king of Saxony 1s still living at Brussels under 
the name of Countess Montignoso. 

All three daughters of King Friedrich August III 
are married, the two eldest being the wives of 
Hohenzollern princes, while the youngest is the 


wife of Archduke Dr. Josef Franz of Hapsburg. 


WURTEMBURG 


Wurtemburg is a little country with a great past, 
in which are reflected as in a diminutive murror all 
the most important events of the Middle Ages and 
of modern times. The country, which was once 
occupied by the Romans, conquered by the 
Alemanni, and vanquished by the Franks, came 
into the possession of the Count of Wirteneberc 
in the year 1090. This family, profiting by the 
decay of the Hohenstaufian power, permanently 
extended its dominion, and Count Eberhard the 
Illustrious adopted Stuttgart as his capital more 
than six hundred years ago. In the year 1495 
the last Count of Wurtemburg assumed the title 
of Duke as being more appropriate to his augmented 
authority. ‘Twenty-five years later, however, the 
Swabian League expelled his successor, the ex- 
travagant Duke Ulrich, and sold the country to 
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Austria. Ulrich, indeed, managed to effect his 
restoration after a further fifteen years, but was 
forced to recognize the suzerainty of Austria. In 
order to secure allies among the Protestant princes, 
he also introduced the Reformation. During the 
. Thirty Years’ War, but still more during the reign 
of the mistresses of Duke Eberhard Ludwig, the 
country became extremely impoverished, and what 
was left of it fell into the clutches of Siiss Oppen- 
heimer—the famous Jew Siiss—who was appointed 
financial privy councillor. 

Friedrich I was first raised to the rank of Elector 
and later, under Napoleon’s protectorate, became 
King on the rst January 1806. Inthe year 1815 he 
joined the German Confederation, and reigned 
despotically without a constitution. His son, 
King Wilhelm I, was forced by the February 
revolution of 1848 to grant freedom of the Press 
and to introduce other reforms. King Karl, the 
uncle of the last king, Wilhelm II, placed the 
Wurtemburg federal contingent at the disposal 
of the Emperor Franz Josef in the German War of 
1866, and joined the 18th Austrian Army Corps at 
Frankfort. After the heavy losses at Tauber- 
bischofsheim King Wilhelm concluded peace and 
entered into a provisional secret alliance with 
Prussia, to whom he was forced to pay eight million 
gulden by way of war indemnity. In the Franco- 
German War the Wurtemburgers were found fight- 
ing under the supreme command of the Crown 
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Prince of Prussia. King Karl was succeeded on the 
6th October, 1891, by the last king, Wilhelm IT, 
under whose reign numerous reforms of an ex- 
tremely modern character were introduced. 

On the 29th November, 1918, immediately after 
the revolution, King Wilhelm II solemnly re- 
nounced the throne and all the privileges connected 
with it and assumed the title of Duke of Wurtem- 
burg. As reward he was permitted to remain in 
his castle at Bebenhausen, where he died on the 
znd October, 1921. 

With King Wilhelm II the “ royal line,’’—the 
Lutheran—of the House of Wurtemburg was 
extinguished so far as the male side was concerned, 
but, in accordance with the old law of the house 
and the land, the “‘ ducal line’ became entitled 
to the reversion of the crown. The next line of 
succession, Duke Albrecht of Wurtemburg, did 
not, however, renounce the throne, but persists 
in asserting his rights to this day. The not very 
numerous legitimitists regard him as the rightful 
king of Wurtemburg. 

Duke Albrecht was born in Vienna on the 23rd 
December, 1865, his parents being Duke Philipp 
of Wurtemburg and Archduchess Maria Theresa 
of Austria. He therefore sprang from the Catholic 
line of the House of Wurtemburg. At eighteen 
years of age he entered the Wurtemburg Army ; 
in the World War, Duke Albrecht commanded the 
fourth German Army in France and in Flanders. 
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After the collapse of the Central Powers and after 
the fall of the monarchy the Duke retired to his 
castle of Althausen in Upper Swabia. Since the 
death of King Wilhelm he has lived there and at 
the castle of Friedrichshafen alternately, quietly 
but not resigned. He has been a widower for 
many years. His eldest son is Duke Philipp 
Albrecht, who now livesin Tiibingen. The second 
son, Duke Albrecht Eugen, is married to Princess 
Nadjejda, sister of Czar Boris III of Bulgaria, and 
lives in Silesia. The third son, Duke Carl Alexan- 
der, is a Benedictine father in the cloisters of 
Beuron; his only daughter, Duchess Maria 
Therese, has also entered the Order of Benedictines. 


Ernst AuGustT, DUKE OF BRUNSWICK AND 
LUNEBURG 


He is Kaiser Wilhelm II’s only son-in-law, and 
this circumstance gave his person a special position 
and importance among the federal princes. His 
grandfather, Ernst August, was King of Hanover, 
son of George the Third and brother of George the 
Fourth of Great Britain. 

Duke Ernst August Christian was born in 
Vienna on the 17th November, 1887, being the 
youngest of the six children of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland. His mother was Princess 
Thyra of Denmark. As a direct descendant of an 
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English king, Ernst August is also a royal prince of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

When the House of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel 
became extinct on the death of Duke Wilhelm on 
the 18th October, 1884, the next heir to the modern 
House of Brunswick-Liineberg, the Duke of 
Cumberland, was excluded from the succession 
by the Federal Council because he declined to 
recognize the constitution of the German Empire. 
Thereupon the Diet chose Prince Albrecht of 
Prussia, and after his death in 1907 Duke Johann 
Albrecht of Mecklenburg as regents. 

It was a great event at that time when Prince 
Ernst August entered the Bavarian Army as an 
officer in the year 1908, as no member of the House 
of Guelph had served in a German contingent 
since 1866. At K6niggratz the Brunswickers had 
fought against the Prussians. The tension between 
Hohenzollern and Cumberland first began to relax 
in 1912 when Prince George Wilhelm, the elder 
brother of Duke Ernst August, lost his life in a 
motor accident and Kaiser Wilhelm IT broke the 
ice with a telegram of heartfelt sympathy. Prince 
Max of Baden, Ernst August’s brother-in-law, who 
was destined to become the last Imperial German 
Chancellor, made strenuous efforts to bring the two 
august families closer together, and the betrothal of 
Prince Ernst August to Princess Victoria Louise of 
Prussia, the Kaiser’s only daughter, on the roth 
February, 1913, was chiefly his work. 
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Soon afterwards Duke Ernst August became. 
captain of a squadron of hussars and took the 
military oath to the Kaiser. The marriage took 
place amid great pomp on the 24th May, 1913, in 
the presence of the King of England and of the 
Czar in Berlin Castle. 

A letter from the Prince to the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, published on the roth June, 1913, in the 
Norddeutschen Alligemeinen Zeitung, formed the 
basis of a Prussian proposal in the Federal Council 
designed to permit the Guelphs to ascend the 
Brunswick ducal throne, which had been for- 
bidden them since 1885. 

So on the 3rd November, 1913, Prince Ernst 
August became the reigning Duke of Brunswick. 
About five years later, on the 8th November, 
1918, he was forced to renounce the throne for 
himself and his successors. He left the country 
and lives with his family at Cumberland Villa, near 
Gmunden, in Austria. He has five children, of 
whom four are sons; the eldest eighteen, the 
youngest nine. 

Duke Ernst August entered into an agreement 
with the State of Brunswick for the settlement of 
his financial claims, but this did not prevent him 
from claiming a revaluation of the Guelph fund 
invested in State securities, which amounted in 
peace time to forty-eight millions. He also offered 
the world-famous Guelph art treasures to America 
for ten million dollars. The Guelph treasures 
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had been preserved at Gmunden since 1866, and 
during the war were transported to Switzerland. 

The Duke and his family are in constant touch 
with Kaiser Wilhelm and are frequent and welcome 
visitors at Doorn. 


FRIEDRICH KaRL, LANDGRAVE OF HESSE 


He would have been no “‘ monarch in exile ”’ at 
all_—for he had never been ruler of Hessen-Cassel, 
which was absorbed by Prussia in the year 1866,— 
were it not for the fact, which is not generally 
known, that on the 9th October, 1918, four weeks 
before the great collapse, he had been chosen to be 
king of Finland by sixty-four votes to forty-one. 
His reign, however, lasted barely three months, 
and then “ King ” Friedrich Karl, in view of the 
unyielding attitude of the Entente Powers, was 
compelled to renounce the throne which he had 
never ascended. 

Friedrich Karl of Hesse was born at Panker 
Castle in Holstein on the 1st May, 1868. His 
father, Friedrich Wilhelm Gustav Adolf, since 
1875 Landgrave of Hessen and head of the old 
electoral family of Hessen-Cassel, had fought on 
the Austrian side in 1866, and had been removed 
from Cassel as a prisoner of war. After losing his 
throne, in consequence of losing the war against 
Prussia, he retired to his country seat at Hessen- 
stein in Holstein. After the death of the father, the 
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title of Landgrave passed first to the eldest son, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, and then, on the latter’s death, 
to the second son, Alexander Friedrich, who, 
however, contracted a morganatic marriage and 
renounced his title and rights, which then passed 
to the third son, Friedrich Karl. 

After studying at Freiburg for a few terms the 
new Landgrave of Hessen became an officer in 
the First Regiment of Dragoon Guards. In the 
year 1893 he married Princess Margarete of Prussia, 
a sister of the Kaiser, since which his relations with 
the Kaiser have been of a specially close character. 

The royal couple at first took up their quarters 
in Rumpenheim Castle. On the outbreak of the 
Great War, Prince Friedrich Karl joined his old 
Frankfort regiment as commander, and was 
wounded in the first month. 

Of the six children of the royal pair the two 
eldest sons, Princes Friedrich Karl and Maximilian, 
fell in the war. The eldest surviving son, Prince 
Philipp, married Princess Mafalda of Savoy, a 
daughter of the King of Italy, in September 1925. 
His twin brother, Prince Wolfgang, has been 
married to Princess Maria Alexandra, daughter of 
Prince Max of Baden, since 1924. The two 
youngest princes, Richard and Christoph, who 
were born in 1901, are also twins. 

Landgrave Friedrich Karl lives with his family 
in truly princely conditions, partly in Philippsruhe 
Castle near Hanau, partly at Panker Castle, and 
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partly at Friedrichshof Castle, near Cronberg in 
Taunus, which was built by his mother-in-law, 
the Empress Frederick, and bequeathed by her to 
her daughter, the Landgravine Margarete. 


ERNST LUDWIG, GRANDDUKE OF HESSE 


Hesse-Darmstadt, the younger line of the House 
of Hesse, was founded at the end of the fifteenth 
century by Georg I, the son of Philip the Generous. 
As a member of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
the country was raised to a grand-duchy under 
Napoleon ; by his timely junction with the Allied 
Powers in 1913, Grandduke Ludwig I assured the 
continuance of his reign and the existence of his 
country. In the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, 
Hesse fought on the side of Austria against Prussia, 
and after losing the war was forced not only to pay 
an indemnity, but also to cede considerable 
territory to Prussia and join the North German 
Confederation. A federal State of the German 
Empire since 1870, the little country was at first 
ruled by Grandduke Ludwig IV, and since his 
death in 1892 by Grandduke Ernst Ludwig, who 
is now living in exile. 

The latter was born on the 25th November, 
1866, in Darmstadt ; his father was Ludwig IV, 
his mother Alice, a daughter of Victoria of 
England. Grandduke Ernst Ludwig belongs to a 
noble family with wide ramifications : one of his 
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sisters, the Princess Alix, became Empress of © 
Russia as the wife of Czar Nicholas II; another 
sister, Princess Irene, married Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the brother of Kaiser Wilhelm II; a third 
sister, Princess Elisabeth, married Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and became aunt to the future Queen of 
Spain, and the fourth sister is the widow of the 
murdered Grandduke Sergius of Russia. 

The young duke was brought up on very liberal 
lines according to the ideas of the time. He 
studied in Giessen and Leipzig, later entered the 
military service by joining the rst Guards Regiment 
at Potsdam, and ascended the throne on the 14th 
March, 1892, when in his speech from the throne 
he even begged his subjects for “‘ a little love.” 

On the 19th April, 1894, the twenty-six-years-old 
Grandduke married the eighteen-years-old Prin- 
cess Victoria Melitta of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The 
only child of this marriage, the Princess Elisabeth, 
died at the age of eight on a visit to Russia, it was 
alleged from eating a poisoned cake, which was 
meant not for her, but for a child of the Czar. 
She was buried at Darmstadt in a silver coffin. Two 
years earlier, however, the marriage of the grand- 
duchal pair had been dissolved by the provincial 
court of appeal. The divorced Grandduchess 
married again at the end of 1905, her husband being 
Grandduke Cyril of Russia, whom Russian 
legitimitists to-day revere as the rightful Czar. 

Ernst Ludwig also married again in 1905, his 
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new wife being Princess Eleonore zu Solms- 
Hohensolms. From this marriage sprang two sons, 
hereditary Grandduke George and Prince Ludwig. 

The twenty-six years’ reign of the Grandduke 
was marked by a strongly liberal tendency. In all 
disputes of a religious and political nature the 
Grandduke sought to exert a temporizing and 
conciliatory influence. Similarly, he took the 
initiative in introducing a more modern variety of 
suffrage in the year 1911. Likewise, he was always 
a patron of the fine arts, and succeeded in creating 
a special artistic atmosphere in the city of Darm- 
stadt. 

Owing to Hesse’s decision to become a free 
State, Ernst Ludwig also lost his throne in Nov- 
ember 1918. As the first among the German 
princes to do so, he made a financial settlement 
with the Hessian State on the 2nd May, 1919, by 
which he did not come off badly. Now at the age of 
seventy-four he lives in peace and seclusion in the 
bosom of his family, mostly in Switzerland. 


Max, GRANDDUKE OF BADEN 


The Grand-duchy of Baden was formed by 
Napoleon out of various territories. Consequently, 
the history of the State of Baden starts in 1803, 
although the dynasty of the Zahringians is rooted 
in olden times. 

A thousand years ago the Zahringians attained 
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to great importance beside the Dukes of Alemanni, 
Berthold I of Zahringia receiving the Dukedom 
of Karrten in 1061 ; his successors bore the title 
of “ margravine ”’ as lords of the mark of Verona. 
As early as 1112 we hear of Hermann II as the 
margravine of Baden. The real political founder 
of the margraviate of Baden, however, was Bern- 
hard I at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

After he had joined the left bank of the Rhine to 
France Napoleon carved the electorate of Baden 
out of territory deemed suitable for the purpose. 
On joining the Confederation of the Rhine Karl 
Friedrich received the sovereignty and was raised 
to the rank of grandduke. His grandson, Karl 
Ludwig Friedrich, did not join the Allies until 
after the Battle of Leipzig ; for doing so he was 
confirmed in his sovereignty, and in 1815 he joined 
the German Confederation. 

Baden has already been a republic once, from the 
spring of 1848 until the autumn of 1848, when 
Prussian troops suppressed the revolution and 
restored the Grandduke Leopold, who had fled 
to Alsace. Baden, too, fought in 1866 on the side 
of Austria against Prussia, for which it was forced 
to pay a war indemnity of six million guilders. 
In 1870 Baden joined the North German Confedera- 
tion, since when it had been a federal State in the 
Empire. | 

After the outbreak of the revolution in 1918 the 
Grandduke vainly tried to save his throne bv 
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appointing a ministry under the majority socialist 
Geiss. But it was too late, and he was forced to 
abdicate on the 23rd November. 

Grandduke Max of Baden was the last Chancellor 
of Imperial Germany and at the same time Prussian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. At the age of sixty- 
six he is now living at Salem Castle in Baden with 
his wife, Marie Louise, Duchess of Brunswick and 
Lineburg, and his son, Prince Berthold Friedrich. 


FRIEDRICH FRANZ IV 
GRANDDUKE OF MECKLENBURG 


Originally he was only Grandduke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin ; but when Adolf Friedrich V, 
the Grandduke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, died in 
the year 1914, and his son of the same name 
terminated his life by suicide in February 1918, 
Friedrich Franz also assumed the government of 
that country. But on the 14th November of that 
same year he was forced to renounce both thrones, 
and is now living with his wife, Alexandra, Duchess 
of Brunswick and Liineburg, and his four young 
children at the Castle of Ludwigslust in Mecklen- 
burg. He has two sisters ; Queen Alexandrine of 
Denmark and Cecilie, the wife of the German 
Crown Prince. 


GEORGE II OF GREECE 


E are reminded of Troy and Sparta, 

\ / Homer and Achilles whenever we think 

of Greece. The times of Alexander the 
Great, the times of Pericles and of the heroic epic 
of Thermopyle are long since past, and the 
Greece of to-day, although situated geographically 
in the position of ancient Hellas, is separated from 
the ideal State of yore, not only by the vast space of 
five thousand years, but by a whole world. What 
remains is a heap of ruins of marble palaces, 
broken Corinthian pillars, tanagroid figures, and 
torsos of Pheidias,—and a Balkan people basking 
in the last rays of their erstwhile splendour. 

There, where once tyrants reigned, where Philip 
of Macedonia held sway, the dynasty of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg reigned in our 
time. After a long period of vassalage under the 
Turkish yoke, the old Hellenic enthusiasm for 
freedom was once more kindled a hundred years 
ago, and a heroic liberation struggle was waged, in 
which Lord Byron took part. The whole of 
Europe watched this unequal contest with keen 
sympathy, and in the year 1832, Greece received a 
king in the person of Prince Otto of Bavaria: 
Otto I. After a reign of twenty years he was 
deposed by foreign political influences. The 
grandfather of the present king, Prince Wilhelm, 
son of the King of Denmark and brother-in-law 
of the Prince of Wales who became King Edward 
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VII, was then raised to the throne by the three 
protective Powers: England, France and Russia, 
having also been formally chosen by the National 
Assembly. 

King George I was assassinated at Salonika twenty 
years ago. His son, King Constantine, whose 
wife, Princess Sophie of Prussia, was a sister of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, did not please the Entente, and 
was consequently dethroned in June 1917 in 
obedience to an ultimatum of the Allies. His eldest 
son, the heir-apparent Prince George, who was 
known to be a Germanophile, was excluded from 
the succession, and his younger brother, Prince 
Alexander, proclaimed king. King Constantine 
and Prince George had to leave the country and 
settled in Zurich. 

These changes in the occupancy of the throne 
were diplomatically prepared and directed from the 
background by King Constantine’s sworn foe, 
the old and experienced Greek statesman Venizelos. 
It was the aim of Venizelos to secure the utmost 
possible advantages for Greece from the Entente, 
whose final victory 1t was not difficult to foresee 
at that time. As Prime Minister of the young king 
Alexander, he at once declared war on the Central 
Powers, and the quarter of a million Greek soldiers 
who invaded Macedonia in the summer of 1918 did, 
in fact, administer to Bulgaria the finishing stroke. 
Bulgaria capitulated and the war was virtually 
over: the front of the Central Powers was broken. 
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As reward the Peace Treaty of Sevres on the 
10th August, 1920, promised to Greece the greater 
part of Thracia, as well as the Gulf and hinterland of 
Smyrna, where large contingents of Greek troops 
had already landed. But the continuous fighting 
that went on in peace time made the Venizelos 
regime extremely unpopular in the country. 

The unexpected sudden death of the young king 
gave King Constantine’s agents and supporters an 
opportunity to utilize this change in public senti- 
ment to bring about the downfall of Venizelos and 
prepare the way for the return of the legitimate 
king to his throne. 

King Alexander, the second son of King Con- 
stantine, was born on the 2oth July, 1893, and on 
the 12th June, 1917, at the age of twenty-four, 
ascended the Greek throne, after the Entente had 
insisted upon the deposition and banishment of 
King Constantine and the Crown Prince George. 
On the 19th November, 1919, King Alexander 
married Aspasia Manos, daughter of a Greek 
colonel and former equerry to King Constantine. 
This morganatic marriage, although blessed by the 
Church, was invalid in law, as it was not registered 
by the Metropolitan of Athens. The final decision 
upon this marriage was reserved to the National 
Assembly, but, at the instigation of Venizelos, 
Aspasia Manos was forced to leave Greece in the 
spring of 1920. 

King Alexander died in a peculiar way. On the 
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4th October, 1920, while strolling in the grounds of 
his castle at ‘Tato he was bitten by an ape, which 
had suddenly sprung off the branch of a tree upon 
the hound which was following the King, and 
which turned and attacked the King when the 
latter went to the assistance of his dog. Three 
weeks later the King died of blood poisoning at 
the age of twenty-seven. The Greek throne was 
again orphaned. 

The Council of Ministers, which was Venizelos, 
issued a proclamation to the people, stating that 
although the nineteen-year-old Prince Paul, the 
deceased king’s younger brother, was next in 
succession to the throne, owing to his absence from 
the country and in view of the relations between 
the nation and the family of ex-King Constantine, 
the Government intended to summon the dissolved 
chamber to meet again in order to appoint a regent. 

When the Greek Ambassador in Berne officially 
informed Prince Paul, who was living in Switzer- 
land, that he was called to the throne, the Prince 
refused the invitation on the ground that neither 
his father, King Constantine, nor his elder brother, 
Crown Prince George, had ever renounced their 
rights to the throne, and that he, as the youngest 
prince, could only be considered as a candidate 
for the throne if the Greek nation definitely rejected 
the claims of the King and the Crown Prince by a 
plebiscite. 

The Government, which needed a pliable king 
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as the formal embodiment of power, was therefore 
obliged to order a plebiscite to settle the question 
of the monarch. Meanwhile, Admiral Konduriotis 
was chosen regent by the Chamber. 

The general elections to the legislative national 
assembly resulted in a catastrophic defeat of the 
Government. Venizelos fled the country, and the 
Queen-Dowager Olga, the mother of King Con- 
stantine and widow of King George I, was 
appointed regent. 

On the 5th December the plebiscite was held to 
settle the question of the occupancy of the throne; 
999,954 votes were cast for the return of King 
Constantine, and only 10,383 against. On the 
11th December the official intimation of the Prime 
Minister Rhallys reached Lucerne, formally invit- 
ing the King to return to Greece, and advising that 
a Greek warship awaited the King at Venice. The 
King, accompanied by his wife and the Crown 
Prince George, arrived at Athens on the roth 
December. He was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
In order to consolidate his position, the restored 
King determined to achieve military successes at 
any cost, and declared for a vigorous prosecution 
of the war against the Turks in Asia Minor, thus 
resorting to a very old expedient: to appease 
internal discontent by stimulating national pride 
in successes abroad. In the summer of 1921 the 
King repaired to Smyrna and himself assumed 
command of the Greek Eastern Army. 
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For a time the god of war favoured him. But 
when Greece, grown over-confident, applied to the 
Powers for permission to occupy Constantinople, 
in the middle of the year 1922, and made the 
requisite military preparations to achieve this 
object, when, at the same time, Greece proclaimed 
the independence of Smyrna,—under Greek occu- 
pation—the Turkish troops defending themselves 
on their own hearths, hurled themselves with the 
courage of despair against the Greek Army, which 
suffered a calamitous defeat. Then the entire 
Fourth Greek Army, which was destined to defend 
the Dardanelles against the Turks in conjunction 
with English forces, mutinied. Other mutinous 
troops simply abandoned their positions and flocked 
home. A military aeroplane appeared over Athens 
and dropped leaflets, demanding the immediate 
abdication of the King in order to avoid civil war. 
Led by Colonel Plastiras, the revolution, which 
once more drove King Constantine out of his 
country, broke out in Athens on the 26th Septem- 
ber, 1922. After a short and quickly convened 
meeting of the royal council, Constantine abdicated 
on the 27th September, 1922, in favour of the 
Crown Prince. 

King George II ascended the throne on the same 
day. On the 1st October Constantine embarked 
at Pirzeus for Palermo, where he died four months 
later. The new Government of Zaimis-Politis 
needed scapegoats, and caused six former ministers 
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and generals, including Gunaris, Theotokis and 
Protcnapadakis, to be court martialled and shot. 

England then broke off diplomatic relations with 
Greece and King George. The new king was there- 
by forced to dismiss his government, and, in order 
to propitiate the British, appoint a new cabinet, 
consisting mostly of Anglophile officers. When the 
King’s uncle, Prince Andreas, was degraded and 
banished by a court martial on the 2nd December, 
owing to his activity as commander of the defeated 
Second Army, the King wanted to abdicate, but he 
was merely held captive, with all honours, in his 
palace. 

When the banished King Constantine died in 
exile on the 11th January, 1923, his son, King 
George, did not even possess sufficient authority to 
have the corpse of his father conveyed to Greece. 
The Government bore a grudge even against the 
dead. The son, however, was soon assailed by 
new cares which banished this sorrow. Leading 
members of the Italian military mission were 
assassinated on the Greek-Albanian frontier, where- 
upon Italy presented such humiliating demands to 
Greece that war seemed to be inevitable. In order 
to render assistance to the King, who had been 
thrust completely into the background and humili- 
ated, and to make a royalist demonstration, General 
Metogas organized a military insurrection in 
Athens, whereupon a number of garrisons in the 
Peloponnes mutinied. The royal government, 
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however, crushed this revolt,—with government 
troops against royalist troops. 

Peace was concluded at Lausanne with Turkey, 
and Venizelos prudently left the country to become 
Ambassador in London. Pangalos remained the 
sole ruler of Greece. He and the whole Govern- 
ment had the task of finding shelter in the country 
for the million and a half Greek fugitives whom the 
angry ‘Turks had driven out of Asia Minor. The 
League of Nations and the loans raised for this 
purpose contributed very little, and that very 
belatedly, towards the solution of this difficult task. 

King George II was not, however, content to 
play the part of second fiddle to a dictator, and 
attempted to start a counter-revolutionary move- 
ment against this revolutionary dictatorship. For, 
on this occasion, the dictatorship was not working 
in the service of the reaction, but was of an avowedly 
republican character and directed against monarch- 
ical mulitary adventures. When the counter- 
revolutionary attempt was frustrated in October 
1923, Pangalos requested the King to leave the 
country for the duration of the parliamentary 
session which had to decide upon the future 
political constitution of Greece. The King com- 
plied with this request; and went to Bucharest with 
his wife, the eldest daughter of Ferdinand of 
Roumania. They left Greece on the 18th Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

During the interregnum Admiral Konduriotis 
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was appointed regent. Venizelos, Greece’s political 
wet nurse, hurried home, and again assumed 
direction of the business of State as Prime Minister. 
But the republican league of officers soon brought 
about the retirement of the old Machiavellian, 
notorious for his slyness and his capacity for 
intrigue, who was apparently trying to gain time 
by his proposal to decide the political constitution 
by means of a plebiscite. Papanastasiu, the head 
of the Government, then forced through his pro- 
posal for the question of monarchy versus republic 
to be decided by a parliamentary majority, and 
then to be ratified by a plebiscite of the whole 
population. 

As King George had refused the proposal that 
he should abdicate voluntarily, the republic was 
proclaimed in parliament on the 25th March, 
1924, and this decision was ratified by the people 
in the following month by 758,742 votes to 
325,322. 

On the following day, the 14th April, martial law 
was proclaimed throughout the country to obviate 
any disturbances. By a resolution of the cabinet, 
Admiral Konduriotis, who had been acting as 
regent, was appointed provisional president of the 
republic. The Greek monarchy ceased to exist, 
and the ancient designation “ Hellenike Politeia ”’ 
was Officially restored. 

The dynasty of Holstein-Gliicksburg-Sonder- 
burg was declared to have forfeited the throne and 
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all its members were banished from the country. 
Greece again became a republic, as she had been 
three thousand years before, and, grown poor and 
small, is now fighting for a place in the sun. The 
sun has remained unchanged, but the ancient 
glory of Hellas is dimmed. 

From Bucharest, King George II immediately 
protested by a manifesto against his deposition and 
asserted that he would never renounce his rights 
and claims to the throne. Nor has he resigned 
himself since. Apparently he is awaiting his hour. 
He is now forty-two years old, and lives alternately 
with his brother-in-law King Carol II of Roumania, 
—in whose matrimonial affairs he has played an 
active part with the object of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion of the spouses, so far without success,—and in 
Switzerland, sometimes also in London. As he 
has no children, his dynasty hardly comes into 
consideration for the vacant throne of Greece. 


PU-YI, EMPEROR OF CHINA 


E sat upon the legendary dragon throne 
H as the ruler of five hundred million 

people, practically a quarter of the entire 
population of the earth. He was ruler of the great- 
est country in the world, a country of about six 
million square miles, or twenty times as big as 
Germany. He ruled a people whose scholars were 
discussing profound metaphysical problems more 
than five thousand years ago, when our European 
ancestors were fighting each other with stone 
axes,—and at the time of the migration of people 
the Chinese were wearing fine silk clothes. In 
Europe men were still eating raw horse-flesh while 
the Chinese were consuming exquisitely cooked 
dainties with artistically carved forks. And when 
our “ primeval” civilization was still lurking in 
caves and lime huts, the most graceful pagodas 
were being built in the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom.” 
Subsequently Europeans attempted to civilize 
this country and this people after their own 
fashion. 

Emperor Pu-yi—also known as Hsuan-tung— 
sprang from the Manchu dynasty. This family is 
of mushroom growth. It began to rule China 
only three centuries ago. Huang Ti was Emperor 
of China three thousand years before the birth 
of Christ, of which period there exist not merely 
traditions, but proper records. His dynasty was 
followed by that of Shang. Under the dynasty of 
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Chou, a thousand years before our chronology, 
Chinese literature was in a most flourishing state, 
and poetry and historical science had reached 
an astonishingly high level; even State archives 
were in existence at this period, and profound 
philosophical systems were taught in many high 
schools. Under the succeeding Chin dynasty— 
still before the birth of Christ—the country was 
administratively divided into thirty-six provinces, 
which were placed in charge of officials personally 
responsible to the Emperor. The next dynasty of 
‘““ Han ” conquered Korea—and began to publish a 
monumental work dealing with China’s history. 
This was in the year a.D. 25. The dynasties of 
Sui and T'ang, Liang and Sung followed in the 
first centuries of the Christian era ; then came the 
Yuan, also called the Mongol dynasty. Under 
this regime China was “ discovered ”’ by the white 
race, by Marco Polo, more than seven hundred 
years ago. The Europeans called the country 
‘‘ Cathay,” and immediately resolved to convert 
and civilize it. ‘The penultimate royal house, the 
Ming dynasty, selected at first Nanking, and 
latterly Peking to be the capital of the Empire. 
They allowed the increasingly numerous Europeans 
and Jesuits to settle in their cities and carry on their 
missionary activity. At first the Jesuits were 
chiefly active as teachers in the mathematical and 
astronomical high schools of which China possessed 
anumber. In the year 1637 the Manchu dynasty, 
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which has reigned until our own time, deposed the 
Ming ‘lynasty. 

The Manchus, who were formally princes and 
rulers of the tribe of the same name, and of 
Manchuria, lying to the north of the Middle King- 
dom, had conquered the whole of China, and in 
doing so they adopted the manners, civilization and 
characteristics of China. They were completely 
assimilated into the Chinese race, but they also 
imparted a fresh impulse to this old civilization. 
They re-published the old Chinese classics bilingu- 
ally—in Manchurian and in Chinese—the Chinese 
part being written in a simplified style which the 
masses could more easily understand. 

This so-called “‘ imperial ” edition greatly con- 
tributed to the spread of education which had 
hitherto been entirely confined to the scholars 
and the privileged classes. It would be difficult to 
discover in Western civilizations such an example 
as this of a ruling house regarding the instruction 
and mental elevation of the lowest class of the 
people as its most important task. 

But Europe wanted—unbidden—to take a hand 
in this work. The Jesuits were soon joined by 
Franciscans, Dominicans and Augustinians, from 
Italy, from the Philippines, from all quarters! The 
Parisian Societé des Missions Etrangeéres despatched 
whole troops of missionaries. In the year 1692 
the latter induced the Emperor K‘ang Hsi1 to grant 
them an edict of toleration, but when the Jesuits 
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would not allow their new converts to observe 
certain Chinese rites, such as ancestor worship, 
serious conflicts broke out. Eventually the Pope 
dissolved the missions of the Jesuits and the friars 
in the year 1773. During the years of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars these disputes 
ceased, as no further missionaries emigrated from 
Europe, which then had other cares. 

On the other hand, European merchants and 
trading ships came more and more frequently. The 
first—from the young United States of North 
America—arrived in the year 1784. But England, 
and the powerful East India Company on her 
behalf, took the lion’s share. Chinese tea, silk 
and cotton were most coveted articles, and with 
the growth of a brisk trade, the first commercial 
treaties were concluded between the Western States 
and China, each State considering itself superior 
to the other, the ‘‘ Barbarian.” 

When in the ’thirties of the last century Europe 
was forced by the industrial revolution and the 
invention of the steam engine to seek new markets 
for its mass production, English trade looked 
mainly to China. It was not, however, content 
with the marketing of manufactures, but imported 
immense quantities of op1um from India into China. 
Previous to this opium smoking had been practic- 
ally unknown among the Chinese. The glory of 
having introduced this product of civilization, and 
thus poisoning a whole nation, belongs to Euro- 
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peans. When the Chinese authorities observed 
the devastating effect of this poison, they pro- 
hibited its import. England, however, ignored 
this veto and continued to flood the country with 
the smoke-poison, the trafic in which yielded 
enormous profits. Once the Chinese Government 
ordered a whole cargo of opium, which had been 
imported in spite of the prohibition, to be thrown 
into the sea. England thereupon declared war, 
despatched warships, bombarded and destroyed 
ports and cities, until the Chinese Government 
was forced to recognize that the Europeans had the 
stronger argument. In the year 1842 the “ peace ”’ 
of Nanking was concluded: England was per- 
mitted to import into China European culture and 
opium at a profit of a thousand per cent. England 
also obtained Hong Kong as a naval base, as well 
as five further free ports. America hastened to 
secure equal rights for herself. Nor could France 
be left behind, and soon nearly all the European 
Powers possessed their own ports and settlements. 

Fifteen years later a second opium war broke 
out. On this occasion the Chinese sank the English 
steamer Arrow, which was loaded with opium, on 
the 18th October, 1856,—whereupon the British 
and the French bombarded and occupied Canton. 
In the subsequent Peace of 'Tientsin the privileged 
position of Europeans, freedom of movement and 
action for the Christian missions, and the free 
importation of op1um were secured. 
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When the European ambassadors arrived in 
Peking for the formal ratification of the treaty, it 
was sought to conduct them to the palace by the 
route destined by Chinese ceremonial for vassals. 
The English and French ambassadors made a 
casus belli of this incident, landed troops, and turned 
their superior artillery on the imperial summer 
palace of Peking, one of the finest masterpieces of 
Asiatic art, reducing it toaheap of ruins. European 
civilization had triumphed once again! In the 
subsequent treaty of peace the Western Powers 
extorted the right for their representatives to 
reside in Peking. The Chinese dragon was tamed. 

But among the masses of the Chinese people 
these humiliations and enormities aroused a pro- 
found detestation of Europeans, an inextinguish- 
able hatred of foreigners, the consequence of 
which the white races feel even to-day, and will 
probably feel still more in the future. As is not 
surprising, the reputation of the dynasty suffered 
severely from these enforced concessions, and many 
revolts broke out. The most dangerous of them, 
the Taiping rebellion, was only crushed with the 
greatest difficulty, after enlisting the aid of General 
Gordon. It was owing entirely to the skill and 
energy of the Dowager Empress and Regent, 
Tzu-hsi, that the Manchus were able to retain their 
throne in the year 1875. 

These internal difficulties, however, made no 
impression on the foreign Powers, which rather 
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sought to exploit them without scruple. Ever 
since 1860 they had been forcing more ports open 
every year—and the English began to extort 
‘settlement ’’ concessions. These are extra-terri- 
torial districts, mostly in the great ports, where the 
Europeans have simply appropriated a part of the 
town, fortified it and set up in it their own military 
stations, their own bureaucratic machines and 
courts, thus establishing a State within a State. 
But they were no longer satisfied with small bites. 
Whole territories, great countries were torn out 
of the gigantic body of the land of the Dragon. 

France has occupied Annam since 1885, England 
has occupied Burmah since 1886, and Japan the 
Liushiu Islands five years earlier. Everything was 
subsequently legalized in properly drawn treaties of 
peace. To save appearances, China requested 
that these ceded countries should send a mission 
with tribute to Peking every ten years. 

About the turn of the century a strong migration 
from the over-populated territories of China set in 
towards the South, chiefly to the Philippines, in 
Siam, Burmah, Borneo, Java, the Malay Peninsula 
and Australia,—but also to North, Central and 
South America. These multitudes of men were 
mostly treated as slaves and exploited in the most 
unworthy fashion. 

As the Chinese is proverbially modest and easily 
satisfied, these crowds of immigrants soon became 
a great competitive danger for the native workers, 
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and consequently most countries, led by the 
United States, strictly prohibited their entry. 
But an enormous surplus of men already existed 
and must be diverted somewhere. The peninsula 
of Korea had always been a favourite district for 
emigration, but Japan coveted Korea for similar 
reasons and to serve as a military base for the 
Asiatic continent. On this account war broke out 
between the two yellow nations in the year 1894. 
Japan, which enjoyed great military superiority, 
invaded China and occupied Port Arthur and 
Wei-hai-wei, Peking’s war ports. 

China was conquered at one blow. She had to 
cede the island of Formosa and the Liau-tung 
peninsula in Manchuria to Japan, and pay two 
hundred million taels war indemnity. China 
was also forced to recognize Korea’s independence. 
This dispute between the contending parties was a 
source of satisfaction to the onlooker. The Western 
Powers, discovering the “yellow peril,’ invaded 
Japan diplomatically, wrested her spoils from her, 
and extorted every possible new concession and 
privilege from China, which had been vanquished 
by Japan. China must submit to Russia building 
her trans-Siberian railway across Manchuria, and 
therefore on Chinese territory; to France and 
England “ rectifying ” their frontiers in Annam 
and Burmah, and Germany occupying Tsingtao 
and Kiautschau, alleging as pretext the murder of 
a missionary. These territories were “ leased ”’ 
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for ninety-nine years, whereupon Russia likewise 
‘leased ” Port Arthur and the Liau-tung Peninsula. 
A few weeks later France acquired Kwangschau- 
wan fer ninety-nine years and England Wei-hai-we1 
‘‘ for as long a time as Russia occupies Port Arthur.” 
In addition, the Powers divided China amongst 
each other into “ spheres of interest ” in magnani- 
mous treaties. It was a cannibalistic feast upon a 
body that was still alive. China’s people and 
Government must suffer it with clenched teeth 
and ratify everything. 

But in the depths of the nation’s soul rage and 
hatred rose to boiling-point. In the year 1898, 
after the innovating activities of the Emperor 
Kuangsu, who had hoped to strengthen his nation 
by the introduction of Western institutions, a 
reaction broke out against this tendency. By order 
of the Empress ‘T'zu-hsi, the Emperor was arrested 
and his supporters executed. The people rallied 
to the side of the Empress. The great masses of 
coolies and carriers, who had been thrown out of 
work by the European railways, and were organized 
in associations called simply ‘“ Boxer,” destroyed 
the railways, attacked the foreigners, and killed, 
among other Europeans and Christians, the German. 
Ambassador von Ketteler. The Government 
adopted a benevolent attitude towards this Boxer 
rebellion. In the year 1900 great masses of Boxers 
pressed towards Peking, where they besieged the 
foreign embassies. The Western Powers, Japan 
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and the United States then interviewed with 
energy. An international expeditionary corps, under 
the command of the German Field-Marshal 
Waldersee, was landed and relieved the Foreign 
Concessions. In the peace of 1901 China was 
forced, in addition to punishing the culprits, to 
despatch a delegation of atonement to Berlin in 
charge of an imperial prince. Prince Chun, the 
father of Emperor Pu-yi, must go on this Canossa 
pilgrimage. Fortresses were razed; China was 
obliged to pay half a milliard taels as indemnity, 
to pledge the Customs, and recognize the stationing 
of European garrisons. Once again China was 
‘* pacified.”’ 

After the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, Man- 
churia was divided between these two Powers in 
two spheres of interest, and eventually in 1910 
Japan also annexed Korea. 

From all these losses China could only seek 
relief in internal consolidation. In the year 1905 
the Court gave the country a constitution with a 
popular representation. But it was too late. The 
outbreak of revolution might be postponed for 
a few more years, but it could no longer be pre- 
vented. 

The immediate impulse for the outbreak of revo- 
lution was provided by the conclusion of a govern- 
ment treaty with a four-power financial group for 
the construction of a network of railways in Central 
China. In this arrangement the population, not 
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altogether wrongly, saw no obvious advantages 
but rather a fresh menace to their independence by 
the detested foreigner, who was now penetrating 
into the interior of their country which had hitherto 
been spared. The storm broke. The rebels seized 
several arsenals and armed themselves. Peking 
immediately declared against the dynasty. The 
city was quickly followed by fourteen provinces. 
Several loyal garrisons were overpowered . and 
massacred. Yuan-shickai conducted the last negoti- 
ations between the victorious revolutionaries and 
the trembling Court. The republican Government 
which was already functioning in Nanking con- 
ferred upon Pu-yi the title of emperor, and assured 
him a large income for the rest of his life. Then 
the new Government removed to Peking and form- 
ally assumed direction of the gigantic empire. 
Sun Yat Sen, the most popular leader of the 
republicans, at first stepped aside, but only in 
order that the unity of the new China might not 
be jeopardized. Yuan-shickai, however, exercised 
the united power which had fallen into his hands 
in an increasingly retrograde direction. In the year 
1913 he pledged the State revenues for a loan from 
the Great Powers, and thus actually sold the 
political independence of China, so that, after the 
outbreak of the World War, the country could no 
longer pursue a foreign policy of its own, but must 
serve the interests of the Allies. She was forced 
to tolerate the Japanese ally occupying the German 
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colonies of Tsingtao and Shantung immediately 
after the outbreak of war, and consolidating her 
position. 

Under pressure from the Allies and at the request 
of the United States of America, China broke off 
diplomatic relations with Germany and her Allies 
in the middle of March 1917. She could not, 
however, take any active part in the war, owing to 
the lack of modern equipment. 

In April 1921, Sun Yat Sen was elected President 
of the Chinese Republic, but in the North Chang- 
cho-sin was the real master of Manchuria. ‘Then 
followed a string of generals, like Wu, Feng, Chao 
and others, who fought each other in turn until 
Sun Yat Sen’s death. He died in 1925. 

There were now two great parties : the National- 
ists and the Revolutionaries. ‘The leader of the 
Nationalists, Chaing-kai-check, made a victorious 
thrust against the North in the summer of 1926. 
The campaign ended in a pogrom against foreigners. 
The revolutionary Kuomintang, on its part, incited 
the masses of workers and peasants to expel and 
destroy the possessing classes, chiefly in the 
provinces of Hemnan and Huep. A bloody anti- 
Communist reaction then followed in the autumn 
of 1927. And this game goes on continually. China 
can afford it. The women keep bearing more 
men than the men are able to kill. 

That the change of government, which was 
effected with comparatively little bloodshed and 
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fairly rapidly, should, after a very promising 
beginning, have so soon degenerated into such a 
general chaos is due to specific Chinese reasons. In 
former times, after simple changes of dynasty, 
when most of the old institutions remained intact 
and only the ruling house was changed, no altera- 
tion being made in the political constitution as 
on the present occasion, many years or decades of 
disorder, of local civil war and petty wars conducted 
by independent generals, used always to set in. 
After the expulsion of the Han dynasty this 
interregnum lasted nearly four hundred years. 
China is in every respect a country of enormous 
dimensions. There people think in thousands of 
years: there people are accustomed to the drowning 
of several million persons in the spring floods. 
Consequently, the fact that China is not yet tranquil 
twenty years after the revolution, means nothing. 
In the life of the Celestial Empire two decades are 
scarcely as two seconds. 

Moreover, Western ideas and innovations exert 
a confusing influence. In former changes of 
dynasty or of government, the newcomer took over 
the institutions which were found in existence 
almost intact, the personnel being exchanged at the 
most ; now the first fundamental change of system 
in China for three thousand years is in progress. 
Lastly, both neighbours, Japan and Russia, are 
doing what they can to prevent China from con- 
solidating herself too quickly. Japan has every 
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reason, by promoting and encouraging internal 
unrest, to delay the awakening of the formidable, 
slumbering forces of the so frequently despoiled 
giant. ‘The Soviets, on the other hand, are exerting 
every effort to gain over to their side and for their 
ideas these enormous multitudes of men, who are 
now, so to speak, leaderless and in a state of flux. 
Both Powers are flooding the Empire with their 
agents and agitators, who, for their part, richly 
contribute to the further internal dissensions and 
confusions of the Chinese masses. ‘Thus modern 
China is not yet dangerous, but the China of to- 
morrow will change the face of the world. 

The Emperor of this Empire, Hsuan-tung, or 
Pu-yi, although only twenty-six years old, has had 
perhaps the most remarkable career of all the 
banished monarchs. The Emperor of China, the 
proverbial notion of an absolute ruler ; the Emperor 
of China, the autocrat par excellence, is—President 
of the Manchurian Republic. 

Hsuan-tung was proclaimed on the 13th Novem- 
ber, 1908, as heir-apparent to the huge empire, and 
a day later—he was then thirty-three months old— 
elevated to the throne of China. The child had 
“reigned ”’ three and a half years when the banner 
of the Dragon was replaced in Peking by the five- 
striped flag of the Republic on the 12th February, 
1912. As a child Hsuan-tung had ascended the 
throne, and while still a child he had to abandon 
it, but his part was not yet played out. 
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Tzu-hsi, his great-aunt, had settled the course of 
his life. ‘This remarkable woman, who well might 
be compared with the Empress Catherine II, the 
‘‘ Semiramis of the North,’’ was undoubtedly 
the strongest and most interesting personage of the 
Manchu dynasty. From 1850 until 1908, that 1s 
until her death, she reigned with unrestricted 
power not only over China, but over three emperors. 
As the favourite wife of the Emperor Hien-fong, 
she acquired in his time a decisive influence over 
all business of State. After the Emperor’s death 
in the year 1861, as mother of the youthful successor 
to the throne, although nominally co-regent, she 
actually reigned as absolute ruler. Only two “ co- 
governing servants’ were able to influence her, 
without, however, being permitted to exercise 
any direct authority themselves. Both these men 
were eunuchs—first An-te-hai, and after his death, 
Li-liu-ying ; both were corrupt, but blindly de- 
voted to the Empress: both, however, were only 
‘ appointed ” titular eunuchs, and this circum- 
stance may account to some extent for their 
influence over the Empress. 

After the death of her son, the Emperor Tung- 
tschi, in 1875, her nephew, Kuang-su, came to 
the throne ; and even as aunt the Empress con- 
tinued unswervingly to carry on the business of 
government in the capacity of regent. In Novem- 
ber, 1908, when the end of the Emperor Kuang-su, 
who was gravely ill, seemed to be approaching, the 
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old Empress, in defiance of the law of primogeni- 
ture, and in the teeth of all opposition, insisted 
that the choice of next emperor should fall on 
Pu-yi, the little son of Prince Chun, who was devoted 
to her. Prince Pu-lun who by rights ought to 
have become emperor, was a grown man, but on 
behalf of the little child the Empress could again 
govern as regent. Pu-yi’s father was invested 
with the title of “‘a prince sharing in the govern- 
ment.’’ Prince Chun was the younger brother 
of the Emperor Kuang-su. 

Pu-yi, the little Crown Prince, paid a visit to the 
sick Emperor Kuang-su on the day of his election. 
On the following day the Emperor died. Pu-yi was 
immediately installed as emperor under the name 
of Hsuan-tung, Tzi-hsi, ‘“‘ the old Buddha ” becom- 
ing ““ Dowager Empress ” and “ Co-regent.”’ But 
on the following day, on the 15th November, 1908, 
she also died, after appointing Lu-yung, the widow 
of the last emperor, to be co-regent with Prince 
Chun. 

Pu-yi, or Hsuan-tung, was now Emperor of 
China, the largest country in the world. Owing, 
however, to the despotism of the deceased Empress, 
the humiliating interference of foreigners and its 
backward institutions, the country had become 
unspeakably poor and definitely anti-dynastic. 
The internal unrest ripened into revolutionary 
outbreaks. Yuan-Chickai was one of the chief 
leaders of the Opposition. He had opposed the 
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choice of Pu-yi at the time and declared for the 
rightful heir to the throne, Pu-lun. Consequently 
he hac! then fallen into disfavour and was banished. 
But when, in November 1911, the unrest assumed 
an increasingly threatening character, the Regency 
found itself obliged to recall this exile from banish- 
ment and invite him to accept the position of a 
First Minister. Yuan-Chickai was unable to make 
an appearance, “‘ owing to a bad foot.’’ On the 
Ist January, 1912, the republic was proclaimed in 
Nanking, and Sun Yat Sen was received with great 
enthusiasm and féted. On the 12th February the 
abdication of the six-year-old Emperor was pub- 
lished. ‘The republicans had triumphed. 

The new Government assigned the northern 
part of the “forbidden city,” the old imperial 
palace, as a residence for the imperial family. 
There the traditional! court life, with all its former 
pomp and ceremonial, continued to be led. Princes 
and mandarins came to do homage as they did 
hundreds, even thousands of years ago. 

Yuan-Chickai became the first President of the 
Republic ; he did not seem to be satisfied with this 
and wanted to get himself proclaimed emperor. 
However, he died suddenly. This is a com- 
plaint that is apt to afflict august gentlemen in 
China. 

The second President of the Republic, Li-yuan- 
hung, was forced by General Chang-sun to abdicate 
in favour of the Manchu dynasty in July 1917. 
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Li-yuan fled to the Japanese Embassy in Peking ; 
once more the Dragon banner fluttered over the 
capital, and Pu-yi became Emperor for the second 
time. He appointed General Chang-sun his Prime 
Minister. 

The “ hundred days ” of Pu-yi, however, only 
lasted twelve days, from the first to the twelfth 
July, when the republican General Tuan appeared 
with his troops in front of Peking. This time Chang 
fled, seeking refuge in the Austrian embassy. 
Pu-yi and the Court again returned to the “ for- 
bidden city,” and everything was as before. In 
December 1922, the sixteen-year-old emperor 
married. According to old tradition, he took two 
wives at the same time, a chief wife and a subordin- 
ate wife. Even the foreign legations were invited 
to the wedding,—and came in full strength. At 
sixteen, Pu-yi had been emperor twice; who 
could foretell how often he would be so 
again. 

But in October 1924, General Feng, the 
‘‘ Christian General,’’ entered Peking, and drove 
Hsuan-tung with all his household out of the 
“forbidden city.”’ The ex-Emperor was obliged 
to retire to the eastern city of Peking, to the palace 
of Prince Chun, his father. He did not, however, 
feel safe there and fled to the Japanese embassy of 
Peking, whence the Japanese soon brought him to 
their Tientsin Concession. He was kept there, 
half as guest, half as prisoner of the Japanese,— 
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-and wholly as a pledge and tool for Tokio’s 
political plans. In Tientsin the young Emperor 
lived in modest retirement with his two wives and 
two loyal eunuchs. In addition to the allowance 
made him by the Japanese, he received considerable 
subsidies from the Mandarins and other Chinese 
monarchists. At any rate, he kept his expenditure 
within his income. The quiet seclusion of his life 
was disturbed some years ago by a matrimonial 
dispute with his secondary wife. She left him 
and sued for divorce on the grounds of alleged ill- 
treatment by the eunuchs. Since then Pu-yi has 
lived in a ménage a deux. 

Compared with his former circumstances, Pu-yi 
received a very modest civil list from Japan while 
he lived in Tientsin, but Japan intended before 
long to have repayment with usurious interest. 
For, after their attack on China, in Manchuria 
and Shanghai, the Japanese brought Pu-yi to 
Mukden, where they had him proclaimed on the 
20th February, 1932, as Emperor of “ indepen- 
dent’ Manchuria. If the Chinese should attack 
this sovereign and independent country, and Pu-yi 
should then appeal to the Japanese, for example, 
for protection and assistance, no one could forbid 
the latter from taking up arms in defence of freedom. 

And Pu-yi, or Hsuan-tang, became Emperor for 
the third time at the age of twenty-six. The last 
scion of the Manchu dynasty has for the moment 
ended his remarkable career in Manchuria. 
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When Pu-yi was taken to Mukden, the ancient 
capital of Manchuria, he was offered the thousand- 
year-old princely castle of the Manchus, where his 
ancestors had resided for many centuries before 
they became Chinese emperors. The preparations 
for the coronation were immediately put in hand, 
but were suddenly suspended. A quarrel had 
broken out in the camp of the monarchists : one 
section would have preferred to see the imperial 
Prince Kung on the throne,—on the other hand 
the Japanese had decided for tactical reasons that 
it would be preferable to make a republic out of 
the “ Empire of Manchuria.” In doing so they 
would satisfy the numerous republicans, and de- 
prive the chief Russian argument of its force in 
advance. Hence a most peculiar republican con- 
stitution was framed, with a “ chief of State ”’ 
elected for the term of his life. Pu-yi was, of 
course, invited to occupy this position: what we 
see here then is literally a republic with an emperor 
at its head. 

The official title of the new State chief of Man- 
churia is “ Ching-Cheng,” which means a State 
president with dictatorial powers. 

Sir Reginald Johnson, who was Pu-yi’s English 
tutor for many years, describes his late pupil as a 
well-educated and quiet young man whose political 
prejudices are in favour of England and Japan, 
and who personally most admires the Prince of 
Wales—and Mussolini. He is of opinion that what 
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China needs to pull her out of the chaos is a man 
like Mussolini. 

Like the general run of Manchu emperors, Pu-yi 
has never passed as such, but as the “‘ Emperor of 
the great pure dynasty.” He bears this title even 
to this day. No one is allowed to call him by his 
own name, by the name of Hsuan-tung, or Pu-yi, 
as, according to Chinese ceremonial, this would be 
in the worst of taste, even a sin, which only a few 
years ago was punished by death. 

Apart from very little English, Pu-yi only under- 
stands Chinese. Whoever wants to talk to the 
Emperor of China must just learn Chinese. 

His chief wife, Kuoschiasi, has been educated 
on more Western lines; the American ladies, 
Miriam and Isabel Ingram, gave her the instruction 
deemed necessary for young ladies of the upper 
classes. 

In exile in Tientsin the Emperor was completely 
cut off from the outside world. His house, situated 
in the midst of the Japanese colony, was surrounded 
by a double barbed-wire fence and guarded by 
Japanese military patrols. Only a few visitors, who 
had the permission of the local Japanese com- 
mandant, were allowed into the presence of the 
Emperor. Apart from the regulation dress-coat, a 
huge red visiting-card, upon which the names and 
merits of the visitor must be printed, was required 
for this purpose. During audiences Pu-yi always 
behaved as de facto emperor, and never omitted to 
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charge the visitor to convey his greetings to the 
august king or emperor of the country whence the 
visitor came. For it never occurred to him that he 
might be speaking with an ordinary mortal who 
was not acquainted with his sovereign. 

Such is Pu-yi, Son of Heaven, Emperor of China, 
President of Manchuria. Behind his courteous, 
impenetrable smile lurks five thousand years of 
civilization and the whole riddle of the Far East. 


CALIPH ABDUL MEDSHID 


Osman—the founder of the Osman dynasty 

—conquered Asia Minor, and thus started 
the triumphal march of a people, a triumphal 
march abounding with such successes as have 
scarcely their counterpart in the history of the 
world. The little royal tribe of Osman and a 
handful of Seljuks did not merely advance, but 
sprang forward with gigantic leaps, of which the 
stages were Egypt and the Balkan Peninsula, 
Persia and Hungary. Barely two hundred years 
after this tremendous invasion began, the Turkish 
troops were at the gates of Vienna. From the 
Persian Gulf to the Ukraine, from the Black Sea 
to the Adriatic Sea, the Crescent reigned. 

It is now thirteen hundred years ago that 
Mohammed, the son of Abdallah and Amina, died 
at Medina in Arabia in the year 632. His teaching 
that he wrote down in the Koran and the faith that 
he preached of Islam did not die with him, but 
after his death spread with unheard-of rapidity. 
But it was not until these doctrines reached the 
tiny tribe of Seljuks in Asia Minor that the holy 
flame which had once burned in Mohammed found 
its proper fuel. The fanatical faith of the Seljuks 
whom the Osman princes led gave them the force 
and the heroism which enabled them to vanquish 
the “ infidels ” of Europe with the righteous anger 


of apostles in an irresistible onslaught. Murad and 
oft 


| io six hundred years ago his ancestor 
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Mehemed, Achmed Suleiman and Mustafa have 
become legendary names, names of Sultans who 
planted the Crescent upon the dome of Hagia 
Sophia of Byzantium, Constantinople, who occu- 
pied Belgrade, and Budapest, banished princes and 
conferred crowns as only Napoleon, who also 
started his meteoric career in Egypt, did centuries 
later. 

The Osman princes assumed ever more imposing 
titles each time they founded a great State. Thus 
after the capture of Stamboul-Constantinople in 
the year 1453 they assumed the designation of 
Padishah or Emperor ; in the year 1518, they took 
the name of Caliph or viceroy of Mohammed, and 
that of Sultan of Sultans in the year 1538, after 
victory over the majority of European princes. 

And if anybody inquires to-day where the Sultan 
of Turkey, the successor of these epic heroes, where 
the Caliph of two hundred and fifty million 
Mussulmans is to be found, the polite official of the 
Turkish embassy promptly supplies the informa- 
tion: Villa So-and-so, Nice, French Riviera. 

Abdul Medshid was born at Beskitasch on the 
Bosphorus on the 30th May, 1868, being the son 
of the great Sultan Abdul Asischan and his third 
wife, Hairan Dilkadine. When his father the 
Sultan died, Abdul Medshid was only seven years 
old, and, according to the Turkish law of succes- 
sion, Muhammed Murad V, the brother of the 
deceased, was called to the throne. He was, 
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however, deranged, and was therefore soon de- 
posed ; he was followed by his brother, Abdul- 
Hamid II, Chan Sultan of Turkey. He, too, was 
dethroned 1n the year 1909, after, however, reigning 
as an absolute ruler for 33 years, and his younger 
brother, Ghazi Mohammed Reschad Chan V— 
named Mohammed V,—was proclaimed Sultan. 

At this time the once so powerful and feared 
Turkish Empire had long been “ the sick man of 
Europe,’ as it was called at the Berlin Congress of 
1878. The vast conquests and predatory campaigns 
had brought enormous wealth to the once so austere 
people and army, but chiefly to the “ Sublime 
Porte,” as the Court of Constantinople called 
itself. As an inevitable concomitant a system of 
colossal bribery and corruption and a policy of 
protection and favouritism grew up. In addition, 
the influence of the harem increased with the 
growing effeminacy. Revolts of the janissaries and 
insurrections in the exploited provinces under- 
mined the internal strength of the Empire, and 
since the times of Maria Theresa and of the Empress 
Catherine II, the armies of these august ladies— 
irony of fate—have been pushing the Turkish 
frontier troops farther and farther back. 

Prince Eugene of Savoy gave the tottering world 
Power its first mortal blow. From that time the 
history of Turkey has resembled the progress of a 
disease. The constitution granted too late, which, 
moreover, was suspended as often as possible by 
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the Sultans, could no longer avail to promote 
internal consolidation. ‘The Young Turkish revolu- 
tion in the year 1908 compelled the restoration of 
the constitution, even with many liberal amend- 
ments, but the internal disintegration had already 
proceeded too far to admit of being arrested by 
mere formal declarations. The two Balkan wars 
waged immediately before the World War deprived 
the Sultan of his last rights in the Balkan countries, 
which, however, were only of a nominal character. 

At the Peace of Constantinople, signed in the 
autumn of 1913, Turkey lost the whole of her 
European possessions, apart from Constantinople, 
Adrianople, and Eastern Thracia. A year later 
she entered the World War on the side of the 
Central Powers. In the heroic defence of the 
Dardanelles the world witnessed a recrudescence 
of Mohammedan valour. In the summer of 1918, 
before the end of the World War, Mohammed V 
died in the Yildiz Palace at Constantinople, and 
his brother, Mohammed Wahid-eddin Chan VI, 
Mohammed VI, succeeded him on the throne. 
The long war had completely exhausted the 
resistance capacity of the Turkish troops ; at home 
shameless corruption and profiteering flourished. 
Hence the British offensive in the autumn of 1918 
encountered only feeble opposition, and on the 
30th October, 1918, Turkey was forced to sue for 
an almost unconditional armistice at Mudros. The 
Dardanelles, the road to Constantinople, which had 
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been defended with such sacrifice and bloodshed, 
was opened, and on the 13th November, 1918, the 
fleet of the Allies appeared in the port of the 
Golden Horn. Infantry occupied Constantinople 
and the Greeks landed in Smyrna. On the roth 
August, 1920, the humiliating peace treaty of 
Smyrna was signed, which assigned to Turkey 
only a tiny territory in the centre of Asia Minor, in 
addition to Constantinople. Constantinople itself 
was left to Turkey because the mutually jealous 
victors could not agree about its ownership. 

But the great national assembly in Angora, under 
the presidency of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, refused 
to ratify this ‘‘ peace treaty.” Kemal Pasha 
organized a desperate resistance, before the grim 
fury of which the French and Italian troops in 
Asia Minor were obliged to fall back with heavy 
loss. Parallel with the victorious campaign the 
National Assembly reorganized the internal admin- 
istration of the country upon a democratic basis, 
and in 1921 proclaimed a provisional constitution 
with extremely progressive principles. In the 
following year Kemal Pasha drove the Greeks 
completely out of Asia Minor. Strengthened by 
this victory, on the 31st October, 1922, he de- 
spatched the Commissary Rifet Pasha to Constan- 
tinople in order to negotiate with the Sultan 
Mohammed VI respecting the latter’s abdication. 
But the National Assembly in Angora had already 
passed a resolution on the 1st November, 1922, 
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depriving the Sultan of his throne, but allowing 
the Caliphate to remain in the Osman family. 

The Caliphate is the supreme Islamitic institu- 
tion. The Caliph, who 1s the viceroy or successor 
of Mohammed, is supposed, according to the pro- 
visions of the Koran, to protect and spread religion 
and rule the world as a secular ruler. ‘‘ There is 
but one God and Allah is his prophet!” With 
this battle cry the Turkish armies once attacked 
in order to unite the world under the green flag of 
the Prophet. At first only members of the koranic 
Arabian tribe could be Caliphs. But when, in 1517, 
the Turkish sultans joined the caliphate to their 
person and dynasty a supreme spiritual adviser, 
Sheth-ul-Islam, was added to it. The caliphate, a 
kind of Islamitic papacy, has therefore been a 
privilege of the Osman dynasty for about four 
hundred years. They were not only rulers of 
Turkey, but at the same time the spiritual overlords 
of all Mohammedans throughout the world, just 
as the Pope is the overlord of all the Catholics on 
earth. Two hundred and fifty million people 
regard the Sultan-Caliph as their supreme leader. 
The spiritual leadership confers upon the Turkish 
Sultan a greater power and authority than his 
entire secular sovereignty. 

Mohammed VI, deposed as Sultan, was not 
satisfied with the spiritual power which still re- 
mained to him, or else he feared the ‘“ silken 
cord,’’—an order often sent by his forefathers to 
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pashas and relatives who had made themselves 
disliked,—and on the 17th November, 1922, he 
fled in an English warship to Italy. On the 16th 
May, 1926, he died in San Remo. 

Two days after his flight the eldest son of Sultan 
Abdul Asis, Prince Abdul Medshid, who was now 
presumptive heir to the throne according to the 
law of Osmanic succession, was elected Caliph, 
and on the 24th November, 1922, the sword of the 
Prophet was solemnly buckled on him in the 
Mosque of Mohammed the Conqueror in Constan- 
tinople. The title ‘‘ Majesty,” but not the honorary 
title of ‘‘ Chan,” was conferred upon him. The 
imperial palace of Dolma Bagshe on the Bosphorus 
was assigned to him as residence. 

But when eighteen months later the National 
Assembly of Angora resolved to separate religion 
from the republican State, the abolition of the 
caliphate and the expulsion of the house of Osman 
and all its members from the Turkish Empire was 
also decreed. 

At the end of February 1924, Abdul Medshid 
went for his last official and traditional drive to 
Friday prayers, and on the 3rd March, 1924, the 
dispossessed Caliph, after handing in his abdica- 
tion, left Constantinople with his family in a 
special train placed at their disposal by the repub- 
lican Government, and went to Switzerland. Im- 
mediately after his arrival at Territet on the shore 
of Lake Geneva, he issued, as Caliph, a manifesto 
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to the whole Mohammedan world, protesting 
against his deposition. Since then the “ Caliph of 
Caliphs,” the heir and successor of Mohammed 
and Bajazid, has lived the life of a wealthy man 
retired from business. He is an accomplished 
person, paints well, writes with elegance, and 
is an excellent pianist. His favourite occupations 
are, however, growing flowers and—playing 
billiards. Sic transit gloria mundi! If only his 
forefathers had been inspired by similar peaceful 
passions, Abdul Medshid would probably not be 
languishing on the shores of Lake Leman to-day. 

Abdul Medshid was accompanied into exile by 
his three chief wives: Shedsuar Baskadin, Hair 
Nissa Kadin and Chanhidscha, as well as by his 
favourite son and heir, Prince Omar Faruk, and 
his four favourite daughters: Princesses Nessl- 
shach Sultan, Sehra Hansade, Nedja Hebetullah 
and Durre Shechva. But all the other wives and 
children of the exiled Caliph and every other 
member of his family were obliged to leave Turkey, 
with the exception of female members who had 
married outside the imperial house. On the other 
hand, members of such families who were married 
to an imperial princess, the so-called “‘ Damad,”’ 
were likewise banished. 

But Turkey arose in a marvellous fashion like a 
pheenix from the ashes. Because the Turks, 
fortified in their self-confidence, stood firm, the 
first peace conference of Lausanne in the year 1922 
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proved abortive. But the second Lausanne con- 
ference in the year 1923, where Italy and France 
sacrificed Greece, resulted in a peace treaty which 
Ismed Pasha signed. ‘Turkey regained her full 
independence, the whole of Asia Minor and 
Trebizond, and her western frontier in Europe, 
Maritza and Tundcha, including Adrianople. Thus 
Turkey with her new capital of Angora again became 
the backbone of the Panislamic idea: the common 
culture of all Mohammedans of Asia and China, 
as far as the heart of Africa and the Soudan, 
under the leadership of ‘Turkey as their natural 
head. Mustapha Kemal, the “ Ghazi,” is the 
embodiment of this idea. With his pliable parlia- 
ment he has introduced daring reforms: abolished 
the national headgear, the fez, and also prohibited 
the women’s veil, dissolved the Dervish cloisters, 
and also abolished polygamy and the harem. He 
has brought to his country the blessings of a 
European alphabet, European legislation and Euro- 
pean soldiery. By the secularization of religious 
foundations he has settled the finances for a long 
time. This eternal recipe of revolutions—the 
French Revolution also attempted to clean up the 
national finances in this way—represents, however, 
no permanent solution. Whether the Dictator 
will also come victoriously through the struggle with 
daily routine remains to be seen. 

Since Abdul Medshid’s deposition there has no 
longer been a caliphate in Turkey. As, however, 
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the Caliph was also recognized by the Indian 
Mohammedans at the All-Indian Caliphate Con- 
gress in Gaya in 1922, and has not, like his prede- 
cessor, Mohammed VI, been deposed by an edict of 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, the Indian, East-Asiatic and 
the majority of Arabian Mussulmans continue to 
venerate him as their Caliph,—as the ‘‘ Caliph of 
the Believers,” as his official title runs. 

In the winter of 1925 and 1926 a Caliphate 
Congress was held in Cairo, for the purpose of 
choosing a new Caliph. It will be appreciated that 
Kemal Pasha did not at all relish the fact that, in 
spite of his deposition, Abdul Medshid was still 
recognized and venerated by hundreds of millions 
of Mussulmans as their Caliph. The candidates put 
forward at this Caliphate Congress, in addition to 
Abdul Medshid, were Kemal Pasha himself, King 
Fuad of Egypt, King Ibn Saul of Hedschas, and 
the supreme Sheik of Senussi. It proved, however, 
impossible to reach agreement. Since this time 
influential Mohammedan circles 1n India—where 
seventy million Mussulmans live—have been busy 
preparing the Mohammedan world for the re- 
appointment of Abdul Medshid. At the head of this 
movement is the richest Mohammedan Prince of 
India, the Nizam of Hyderabad, who has supported 
the ex-Caliph with an annual allowance of ten 
thousand pounds. From this source alone Abdul 
Medshid draws a revenue of nearly two hundred 
pounds a week. He was also able to carry away 
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with him into exile the greater part of the jewels of 
the Caliph—the treasure of the Thousand and One 
Nights—and is therefore well provided for. 
Money rules the world, and in the last resort 
the attainment of the title and the dignity of a 
Caliph—the spiritual dominion over several hun- 
dreds of million persons—is likewise a question of 
money. Hence the eldest son and heir-apparent 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, Prince Asam Jah, 
married Princess Durri-Sheva-Sultan. The wed- 
ding was celebrated at Nice in the middle of Novem- 
ber 1931, amid fabulous Oriental pomp. The 
betrothal of Abdul Medshid’s niece, Princess 
Nilufar, daughter of the Sultan Mohammed V, to 
the second son of the Nizam of Hyderabad was 
solemnized at the same time. It is said that the 
Nizam designs to have his son chosen as the 
Caliph’s successor and heir. If he has enough 
money, his scheme will probably be successful. 
No fortress has yet resisted the golden cannon-ball. 


For the time being the Caliph’s address is— 
Nice. 


AMANULLAH, KING OF AFGHANISTAN 


Russia, is situated a remarkable country, 

almost twice as big as the German Empire : 
Afghanistan. It is a kind of Asiatic Switzerland : 
it owes its existence to the jealousy of the neigh- 
bouring Great Powers. A buffer State. The lofty 
principles of “ non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of another country,” however, has hindered 
neither England nor Russia from peacefully divid- 
ing the country between themselves into spheres 
of influence. 

In our time Afghanistan awoke from a sleep of 
centuries. The people, who are still mainly nomadic 
and live by cattle rearing, are unacquainted with 
railways, but have regular motor-bus and aero- 
plane lines; and, skipping the telegraph, have 
installed several wireless stations. And caravans 
of camels and mules may also be seen peacefully 
wending their way in a monotonous trot, oblivious 
of the changing times, along the great highway to 
Bokhara and Peshawar. ‘The less the Western 
world knew about Afghanistan itself, the more it 
talked in recent years about its rulers, chiefly about 
King Amanullah. The latter was born on the Ist 
June, 1892, being the third son of Habibullah Khan 
and the latter’s chief wife, Ulya. His father was 
murdered in Hazarat on the 2oth February, 1919, 
at the instigation of his uncle, Nasrullah Khan, 
who then had himself proclaimed as Emir. But, 
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after a week Amanullah managed to inflict a 
crushing defeat upon his uncle’s troops, and then 
entered Kabul as his father’s heir. In order to 
compose internal quarrels by a popular war and to 
raise his own popularity, he attacked the English 
troops stationed on the Indian-Afghan frontier, 
and contrived to gain a few successes. England 
recognized the complete independence of Afghan- 
istan, and Amanullah became the hero of the 
nation. He concluded trading agreements, in- 
augurated regular diplomatic relations with foreign 
States, and threw himself with ardour into the 
task of increasing the prosperity and improving 
the civilization of his people. Above all he intro- 
duced the so-called travelling schools, wandering 
groups of teachers, equipped with the necessary 
appliances, who had to visit the eternally wandering 
tribes of nomads and teach them to read and write. 
But when the King, in his zeal for reform, went so 
far as to contemplate the introduction of complete 
female emancipation: the equality of women in 
every sphere as well as co-education, the indignant 
priesthood—the Afghans are partly Sunnites, partly 
Mohammedans—had an easy task to incite the 
people against this innovation. Hitherto, polygamy, 
the sale of women and the life of the harem had 
been the foundations of family life. Hence, at the 
commencement of 1924 a dangerous rebellion of 
the Mullahs broke out in Khost which the King 
was engaged a whole year in suppressing. But 
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the development of communications with the 
neighbours resulted in such a remarkable increase 
in the general prosperity, that the people could not 
withhold their recognition from their monarch. 
Turkish and European teachers and engineers 
instructed the Afghans in the civilian sciences,— 
and in the latest military achievements. An army 
of 100,000 soldiers was raised and trained on 
modern lines. 

When Amanullah left Afghanistan at the end of 
1927, in order to make an extensive tour of study 
and propaganda with his wife and a numerous 
suite, the fact that he ventured to leave his kingdom 
for a long time was by itself a proof that internal 
consolidation had reached an advanced stage. His 
route led via India, Egypt and Italy to England, 
France, Germany and, after an eight months’ 
absence, back to Kabul via Moscow. 

During his journey Amanullah and Queen 
Suraya,—a charming lady educated in Europe, the 
daughter of Machmud ‘Tarsi, the Afghan Ambassa- 
dor in Paris,—were received everywhere with royal 
honours. The Kings of England and Italy, the 
Pope, Hindenburg and other chiefs of States and 
governments welcomed and féted the Oriental 
royal couple. The University of Oxford and the 
University of Charlottenburg conferred on Aman- 
ullah the degree of honorary doctor. No doubt 
this distinguished treatment was inspired not so 
much by the great reformer as by the master of a 
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hundred thousand soldiers and the ruler of a new 
market. 

Fired still more by what he had seen and anal 
the King had scarcely reached home before he 
began, in June 1928, to introduce fresh measures 
of reform in a manner that was premature in view 
of the local conditions. Most of them related to 
mere externals, but were not for that reason less 
wounding to the conservative feeling of the peasant 
people. Thus Amanullah ordered the shaving off 
of beards, that cultivated object of Oriental pride. 
He prohibited the wearing of national dress at 
Court and introduced European clothes. Poly- 
gamy was also declared to be a punishable offence ; 
Queen Suraya solemnly removed her veil, and all 
women had to follow her example. Thereupon 
the storm broke. The women of the country,— 
probably not the most beauiiful,—offered a passion- 
ate resistance to this order. The primitive nomadic 
people, whose repose had been disturbed and 
alarmed by the rapid succession of reforms, began 
openly to oppose the royal commands. As early 
as October 1928 a number of tribes were in a state 
of serious rebellion. At first the King was able to 
suppress these revolts,—but in December he 
gradually lost the upper hand. 

Bacha-Sakao, a tribune of the people, united 
large groups of rebels, and, putting himself at 
their head, marched against Kabul. Amanullah 
repealed all his reforms,—as the Emperor 
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Joseph IT once did,—and declared the old laws and 
customs to be restored. But he had already lost 
the game. His foes were already at the gates of 
Kabul in overwhelming numbers. On the 12th 
January, 1929, the King renounced the throne in 
favour of his brother, Inajat Ullah, and fled with 
his family to India. The new King was obliged 
to abdicate after reigning three days, and sur- 
rendered Kabul without a fight to Bacha-Sakao, 
who then ascended the Afghan throne under the 
name of Habib-Ullah-Ghazi. Inajat Ullah fol- 
lowed his brother to Kandahar. 

From Kandahar Amanullah issued a proclama- 
tion to his people, in which he recanted his re- 
nunciation of the throne and summoned his loyal 
followers to fight the usurper. After some initial 
successes, however, Amanullah’s party suffered 
one defeat after another, which are probably to be 
traced in the first place to the secret support which 
Habib-Ullah received from England. Eventually 
the fallen king abandoned the struggle, and on the 
28th May, 1929, again officially renounced the 
throne. He travelled with his family from Bombay 
to Europe, and now lives mostly in Paris. Aman- 
ullah’s fall is the victory of the women. A victory 
of women for their natural privilege: to be and 
remain the weaker sex needing protection. Upon 
this natural privilege Amanullah had scrupled to lay 
rough hands. 

But his fall is the victory of his own wife at the 
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same time. Without the beautiful eyes of Queen 
Suraya, such a disguised compliment as the intro- 
duction of monogamy would never have occurred 
to her infatuated husband. And had he not issued 
this order he would still be on the throne to-day. 
Amanullah really gave up a kingdom for a woman. 


CONCLUSION 


LTHOUGH still living, the chief figures 
A of this book already belong to world 
history. Their names are indissolubly 
bound up with an important epoch of modern 
times. These men and women who are yet 
living amongst us will perhaps one day become 
heroes of legends, heroes of romance, and probably 
the starting-point or the termination of great 
political antagonisms. 

What we have undertaken to do here is to antici- 
pate the formation of legends. 

We have lifted these princely figures, which 
people are accustomed to know only in the form of 
bronze castings on high marble sockets, off their 
pedestals, and placed them on the plane of real 
life.—without plunging them into the depths in 
doing so. We have bidden the retouched portraits 
step out of the majestic frames and come close 
enough for any one of us to scrutinize their 
features. 

Before us have paraded a dozen monarchs who, 
yesterday sitting on their thrones, are to-day living 
in exile, and who would like to be sitting on their 
thrones again to-morrow. We have studied their 
deportment ; they still carry themselves as proudly 
as when they were still wearing their crowns. We 
have tried to reveal the human interest that lies 
in their story. For it is just this side that has 
hitherto been carefully hidden from the gaze of 
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ordinary mortals. If we are seeking here for the 
human heart under the royal robes, it is not for the 
purpose of finding sensations, but in order to dis- 
cover the ultimate, the real and historically impor- 
tant motives that determined the actions of these 
rulers as long as they were still reigning. If we 
are not acquainted with his humanity, every king 
must seem like a puppet in a splendid uniform, 
who can be admired but not understood. 

Modern science works with modern tools. In 
making his diagnosis the doctor is no longer 
content with punching and listening, but he 
illuminates the most hidden parts of the body with 
Rontgen rays. Nor does history any longer con- 
sist in the mere registration of facts and actions, but 
seeks to find the causes of these facts and to indi- 
cate the grounds of action. This, however, would 
be impossible without knowing the personality 
of the chief figures. That is why this book has 
been written. 


At first glance world history makes a masculine- 
martial impression. Wars, struggles and revolu- 
tions are masculine events, and might almost be 
regarded as a natural privilege of the stronger sex. 
And yet,—as everywhere in life and on earth, so 
also here: cherchez la femme! Behind every 
armoured, crowned male figure of history, wrapped 
in bloody or splendid robes, stands a woman, 
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silent, laughing or weeping. To make the silent 
woman speak, to make the laughing one weep, and 
the weeping one laugh, men have made history. 

Even emperors and kings, even rulers on the 
throne are only in outward appearance majesties, 
ruling and crowned principals. In truth, they are 
men, above all, married men or sons of women, 
for the sake of whom they have performed their 
deeds. 

Nor are the heroes of this book any exception 
from the general rule. They, too, move and act 
within the orbit of the eternal feminine. They 
constitute exceptions only in the sense that all these 
rulers,—and this is a notable fact,—are not the tools 
of their wives, but the more or less blind executors 
of the wills of their mothers. 

A striking uniformity in all these cases reveals 
not only an unusual leaning on the mother, but, 
going far beyond this, such a dependence upon the 
mother, even in mature and old age, as to tempt us 
to describe this relationship by the idea which 1s 
known in modern psychology as the “ mother- 
complex.” 

All these princes are in the first place the sons of 
their mothers. They are not, as might perhaps be 
supposed, the sons of their fathers, who were in 
most cases their predecessors on the throne ; 
strangely enough they are not pre-eminently 
married men, the husbands of their wives: no, 
they are mothers’ sons! And they remain all their 
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lives and frequently after the mother’s death 
“ fixed ’’ upon the latter. 

World history was acquainted with this mother- 
complex hundreds of years before the rise of the 
doctrine of pyscho-analysis. For Napoleon there 
was only one authority, that of ‘““ Madame Mere.” 
Emperor Franz Josef could only be dictated to 
by the Archduchess Sophia, and Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, by Queen Victoria. 

This dependence may be explained by the fact 
that all these princes, all the chief figures of this 
book, were not only the children, but, so to speak, 
the products of their mother’s ambition. Clemen- 
tine of Coburg herself selected Bulgaria for her son 
Ferdinand, and conducted the difficult and elabor- 
ate diplomatic negotiations that made the conquest 
of that country possible. Maria Christina of 
Austria, the widow of the Spanish King Alfonso 
XII, raised her posthumous son to the throne 
amid a thousand difficulties and struggles. With 
unheard-of tenacity, Zita of Bourbon-Parma 
carries on at the present time the dificult campaign 
for the recognition and the investiture of Otto. 
Without Amalie of Orleans, Manoel would never 
have been King of Portugal after the assassination 
of his father and brother, nor would George II 
have been King of Greece without Sophia of 
Prussia. ‘These examples apply to every single 
case. Even where there is apparently no love, but 
just its opposite, hate, as in the dissension between 
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the Empress Frederick and her son, Wilhelm II— 
this hate was a hate-love ; all his life Wilhelm II 
was “‘ fixed ”’ only upon his English mother, only 
influenced by her,—even if in a contrary direction : 
what would Mother say about it? His father’s 
opinion never interested him. 

Hate-love has existed almost without exception 
between father and son, between ruler and heir- 
apparent. This mingled feeling of relationship 
and the consciousness that the son is waiting for 
the death of the father, that the father is aware of 
this and regards the heir mistrustfully and bitterly, 
—this alone excludes the candid love of a child 
and diverts the feeling that exists towards the 
mother. 

For their mothers princes are more than mere 
children : for these women they are also the ful- 
filment of their mission, as they are married to 
perpetuate the family; they are the sole and 
certain pledges of the love of husband and people 
and signify the assurance of the mother’s own 
authority in the future. Hence these women are 
devoted to their sons with a love that is almost 
unique. 

For the monarch’s wife the son constitutes the 
assurance that when her husband dies she will not 
be pushed on one side as an impotent widow, but 
will continue to reign and be obeyed as a powerful 
regent or queen. The desire of power that is 
latent in every woman,—the longing to play the 
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chief part concealed in every woman,—the feeling 
of neglect and suppression that wounds every 
woman, divines in this son the promise and possi- 
bility of the complete fulfilment of all her wishes. 
Woman as mother and woman as a person of 
authority combine in the role of dowager-empress 
to develop a fighting Amazon, with a will to conquer 
raised to its highest potency and capable of the 
maximum achievement. 

In the so-called Gidipus-complex the son hates 
the father because the latter loves the mother, that 
mother who also loves the son. In the case of 
princes, the father stands, in the son’s eyes, not 
only between him and the mother, but also between 
him and the throne. On the other hand, the mother 
is not only the beloved mother, but the only 
certain, reliable and interested ally, protector and 
fighter to assist him to the throne. This the son 
sees and feels from earliest childhood, and his 
choice is made for his whole life : with the mother 
and against the father. Love of Jocoasta is only 
increased by hatred of Laios. 

In the struggle that the mother wages on behalf 
of the son, not only must country, people and crewn 
be conquered, but above all, the son himself. She 
must bind this son to her in such a way that no 
power on earth can detach him—not even another 
woman. Her own husband, the father, is no 
longer a rival: only another woman could be 
dangerous. So great, however, is the power of the 
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mother that she even wins the stakes in the com- 
petition with youth, with her own daughter-in-law. 
Neither the first wife of Czar Ferdinand, Maria 
Louise of Parma, nor his second, Eleanore of 
Russia, ever uttered a word—only Clementine of 
Coburg did so. Alfonso XIII loved his wife, the 
beautiful Victoria Ena of Battenberg, yet allowed 
himself to be exclusively guided by the Queen- 
Dowager Maria Christina. Everywhere was the 
mother victorious over the wife, but in most cases 
no struggle took place, as it was the mother who 
had chosen the royal bride, and mothers know how 
to choose, especially when it is a question of their 
own daughters-in-law. 

All these ambitious, triumphant or struggling 
mothers are, strangely enough, foreigners. With- 
out exception they all belong to other States, other 
dynasties. Otto of Hapsburg’s mother 1s Zita of 
Bourbon-Parma, an Italian ; Kaiser Wilhelm ITI’s 
mother, Victoria, was the English princess royal ; 
the mother of Alfonso XIII of Spain was an 
Austrian ; the Archduchess Maria Christina, the 
mother of the lately deceased Saxon King Fried- 
rich August III, was Maria Anna, Infanta of 
Portugal ; Czar Ferdinand’s mother, Clementine of 
Orleans, was a Frenchwoman, as was Marie Amalie 
of Orleans, the mother of King Manoel II of Por- 
tugal. Nemo propheta in patria sua, Allthese women 
contrived to conquer a foreign people, a foreign 
throne, and what is the most difficult of all, the heart 
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of their own sons. Over the peoples reigned the 
rulers, and over each of these rulers a “‘ Madame 
Mere.” For even power is in the last resort a 
feminine affair. Even in his loftiest position man 1s 
only a tool of the feminine will. 


THE END 


